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TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 


Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. 


You gain with A.P. Control because: 


A 


It’s Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 
F A ie Saves Manhours! 
will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 


Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED | 
the whole story! AT NO COST | 
TO YOU! 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 
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Seventy-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1878, the first commer- 
cial telephone exchange in the 
world was established in New 


Haven, Connecticut. 
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from a competitive standpoint whether you use lithography or 
letterpress, because we have both. It’s human nature for a 
strictly letterpress man to accept and produce a job that could 
be done by offset more advantageously, and it’s equally natural 
for a strictly litho man to take a job that lends itself better to 


letterpress. 
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about the quality and the cost of your work. Since we offer both 
processes, we can give unbiased advice on which process is 
better for your particular job, which of the two links in our 
chain of printing quality and of printing efficiency to offer you. 
When you're not sure which to use, call us. 
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KROLOGG & BULKELEY AND 
—EXMSE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 
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85 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Call Hartford 5-3157 or 2-2101 
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fo serve your industry 


North, East, South or West —T.A.D. Jones and Company’s trucks 
are constantly’ rolling with fuel for the fires of industry. 

Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal — 
from one of the largest bulk storage plants in New England — 
are as handy to you as your telephone. 
Shipments 24 hours a day —by truck, rail and barge. 


T. A.D. Jones & Company, nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 
University 5-6103 Tel. 3-3123 


Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 
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Operations ‘53 


By E. B. SHAW, President 


53, I take the opportunity of expressing my sin- 

cere appreciation for the great honor and privi- 
lege in being chosen to serve as your president for 
the coming year. I am greatly honored indeed for the 
rare privilege of following a succession of presidents 
such as have served our Association so extremely well 
in the past. It will not be an easy task, but with the 
help of the Directors and the Staff, I pledge myself 
to strive to measure up to the high standards these 
outstanding industrialists of Connecticut have set 
before me. 


this first issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY for 


Now let us give some thought to a new President 
about to assume office in Washington, and a new 
Congress now convening. For nearly twenty years 
now, we have been on the defensive. During that 
time we have seen government encroach upon many 
fields we in industry had considered our own, over 
our protests that the trend was leading to socialism. 
A good man won. But how much did we win? 


There are two schools of thought concerning the 
real meaning of the recent election to industry. One 
view holds that with the success in electing a new 
Republican administration, once considered most 
friendly to business, there is not much for the busi- 
nessman to worry about except to produce more and 
better articles at a lower cost. The other view held 
by many is that the results of the recent election 
merely give those who believe strongly in the free 
enterprise system the only real opportunity in twenty 
years to demonstrate that that system, once freed of 
more onerous socialistic tentacles that have held it in 
check for so long, can yield greater long-range bene- 
fits to the American people than our present “almost 
planned” economy. 


The first view seems most untenable and hazard- 
ous. If pursued by business men on a broad scale, it 
can only lead to national disaster when the socialistic 
groups, marching under the banner of liberal plan- 
ners, use the powerful propaganda engendered by 
such a course of action to take over the reins of gov- 
ernment. If the so-called liberal planners (liberal 
by trading the other fellow’s money for increasing 
their power) are again placed in power because free 
enterprise has not been properly sold to the American 
people, then we may confidently expect that industry 
and eventually all facets of our lives will come under 
more complete government domination and control. 


The past election, in the opinion of those who hold 
the second view, merely won a precious two and 
maybe four years of time to sell the millions of people 
under 40 years of age on the advantages of a truly 
free enterprise economy under which they have never 
lived since reaching voting age. Many of those who 
crusaded for a change in the Washington scene were 
from this younger group who, in spite of their indoc- 
trination for living under a so-called “welfare state,” 
didn’t like the “welfare” they were able to win for 
themselves under it. The weight of responsibility for 
demonstrating the values of a truly free enterprise 
rests heavily upon the business executives over 40, 
who have experienced life under a free economy. A 
wealth of ideas and a depth of imagination will be 
required to assist in stopping inflation, in spiking 
any runaway recession, in promoting better diplo- 
matic and trade relations with other nations, in find- 
ing more satisfactory ways and means to satisfy the 
American people’s requirements for better educa- 
tional facilities, better housing, improved health 
facilities, and far more productive and satisfying years 
beyond the age of 65. 


These and many more challenges, including the 
all-important issue of employee-management rela- 
tions, will call for the best leadership that business 
and management can summon to apply to grass-roots 
problems of their local communities, to problems of 
their state and to those at national and international 
levels. If such challenges are to be answered, they 
will require mutual assistance not only at local and 
state levels between business men, and between them 
and office-holders at these levels; but above all at the 
Federal level where the making of wrong decisions 
eliminates the possibility of freedom of action at 
state and local levels. 


Your senators and representatives in the past have 
frequently asked for your advice and suggestions. If 
you have never answered their requests before, we 
urge you to make their acquaintance early in the 83rd 
Congress, and to keep them constantly advised of 
your views that they may help you to win the case 
for free enterprise over government enterprise dur- 
ing the next few years. Make it your business to give 
strong and active assistance and encouragement to 
government leaders in 1953. 
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PLANT of The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company on Main Street, Manchester, Conn. 


The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


HE HISTORY of this well known 

and prosperous corporation of 
Manchester, Connecticut, is asso- 
ciated with Moses Carlyle Johnson, 


who developed and patented the origi- 
nal friction clutch . . . John and Henry 


PHOTO taken around 1905 in The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company’s first plant in 
Hartford. Scott Simon, now President seated at machine. 





Stambaugh, who financed the company 
. .. and Scott Howard Simon, who has 
been with the company since 1904, and 
its president since 1928. 

While employed at the Pratt & 
Whitney Company in 1884, Mr. John- 
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son installed his new clutch in one of 
Pratt & Whitney's horizontal turret 
lathes . . . and assigned the patent (for 
the clutch and lathe head) to his em- 
ployers. He did, however, reserve the 
right to start a company of his own at 
a later date. 

This was done when, with some local 
investors, the Helix Gear Co. was in- 
corporated in Hartford and started 
manufacturing the Johnson Clutch in 
1900 at the factory of the Asa S. Cook 
Co. The future did not seem too bright, 
as the present was terrible. But . . . in 
the nick of time the inventor, Moses 
Carlyle Johnson, came through with 
three important new patents. 


Through a fortunate meeting with 
the brothers, John and Henry Stam- 
baugh, of Youngstown, Ohio, finan- 
ciers of iron and steel industries of the 
Mahoning Valley, Mr. Johnson ob- 
tained their backing for a new com- 
pany. With $100,000, The Carlyle 
Johnson Machine Company was in- 
corporated, took over the Helix Gear 
Company, and their Johnson Clutch 
patent and started production of the 
new Johnson Clutch at No. 356 Asy- 
lum Street, the inventor being named 
superintendent by the backers. This 
new and better patent embodied a type 
of clutch that was universally appli- 
cable to line and counter shafting, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, and could be used 
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generally on a broad scale wherever 
transmission of power was required for 
light powered drives. 


We have heard that many inventors 
just invent . . . but whether or not 
this was true, it is a fact that in 1904 
the Stambaughs picked up Scott H. 
Simon, a young assistant bank teller 
of Youngstown, Ohio, bought him a 
ticket to Hartford, and said, “You're 
now in charge of office details.” Shortly 
he was treasurer, the former treasurer 
having resigned, then general manager, 
as Mr. Johnson's interest in the com- 
pany was purchased (1905 . . . fast 
work). 


Business went along nicely and, 
when considerably more space was re- 
quired, the company moved to Man- 
chester, Conn., purchasing the build- 
ing on Main Street, formerly occupied 
by The Eastern Biscuit Co. 


As you know, biscuits require a lot 
of flour and unfortunately a great 
quantity of it was on the walls and 
floors of the plant when The Carlyle 
Johnson Company took over. This 
posed a problem which was neatly 
solved by the foreman. An advertise- 
ment inserted in the Manchester news- 
paper asked men to apply for jobs at 
the plant at 8 a. m. When a lot of 
them showed up, the foreman appeared 
at a large door on the second floor, 
with a quantity of new brooms. He 
told the men that he would throw the 
brooms, one at a time, into the crowd 
and each man who caught one was 
hired. The “lucky” ones were put to 
work with the broom and a pail of 
water. After a lot of hard work, the 
floured walls and floor were clean. . . 
and each man (if you'll pardon us) 
got his dough. 


New, higher speed machinery was 
installed and added employees hired. 
Business was good, with 1926 topping 
all sales to that date . . . then came 
the well known depression. Industrial 
manufacturers throughout the country 
suffered greatly, many of them going 
bankrupt, but The Carlyle Johnson 
Company pulled through, aided by 
its ingenuity in developing several 
important improvements and changes 
in the clutch design. In fact, it worked 
for seven years . . . 1932 to 1939... 
to perfect the Maxitorq Floating Disc 
Clutch, obtaining four valuable patents, 
the most important of which was the 
Separator Springs, which, inserted be- 
tween the multiple discs, prevent drag, 
abrasion and consequently heating, 
when the clutch is in neutral. Thus the 








ONE of the Company’s products—the 
Johnson Single Disc Clutch. 


a a 





CUT-AWAY view of the Maxitorq float- 
ing disc Clutch widely used in machinery, 
machine tools, power products. 


clutch runs cool . . . a definite improve- 
ment and an important sales feature. 


Previous to 1928, the American 
Machinist in one of its articles said, 
“The shops of the Carlyle Johnson Ma- 
chine Company present an excellent 
example of the modern, self-contained 
machinery building plant . . . as might 
be expected, the main factory is light, 
clean and well ventilated. There is 
plenty of space for handling the work, 
and machinery is so placed that opera- 
tions go forward in regular sequence 
with a minimum of rehandling.” 


Consideration for the comfort of 
its employees has always been com- 
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pany practice, which accounts for its 
“family” type of organization . . . with 
a minimum amount of labor trouble 
over the fifty years of the company’s 
existence. 


The first Maxitorq Clutch was pre- 
sented to the trade on November 1, 
1939... and it quickly gained accept- 
ance by machine and product designers 
. .. especially for machine tools. While 
the company had been advertising for 
some years, the program was stepped 
up gradually so that when World War 
II started, the trade name, Maxitorq, 
and the slogan, “Let’s talk MAXI- 
TORQ,” were covering the country 
through the leading industrial publica- 
tions, with full-page, two-color adver- 
tisements. That same progam is in 
force today. 


In addition to advertising and pub- 
licity, the company has improved the 
sales force through better field repre- 
sentatives, the production of modern 
catalogs and bulletins, new methods of 
following up inquiries, and offering 
technical engineering service to poten- 
tial buyers. 


The situation of the company and 
its future prospects looked good to 
Scott Simon, so he made an offer to 
buy the interests of other stockholders. 
The offer was accepted in 1942 and the 
control of The Carlyle Johnson Ma- 
chine Company passed into, and is 
now, in the capable hands of the Simon 
family. 


Results of these programs show 
up in the following figures: taking 
the sales for 1926 (the company’s 
best business year with the Johnson 
Clutch), we find a 72% increase in 
average annual sales for the years 1940- 
1944; 305% for 1945-1949; for 1950, 
423%; 1951, 583% . . . with 1952 
showing equal or better sales volume. 
(The years from 1940 on represent, 
mostly, the Maxitorq Clutch, with but 
few sales of the original Johnson 
model. ) 


In January, 1953, Carlyle Johnson 
introduces a new Johnson Single Disc 
Clutch which includes the better fea- 
tures of the Maxitorq, yet will serve a 
more general market at lower prices. 


So goes the profitable progress of 
another Connecticut industrial com- 
pany ... under the able management 
of Scott H. Simon, President; his son, 
Frank R. Simon, Vice President and 
General Manager; J. M. Miller, Treas- 
urer; and A. L. Hutchings, Executive 
Engineer and Superintendent. 
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ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS 


OFF TO PROTECT You 


1S MOVING EQUIPMENT 
PUES OSB: WIS 


EEDER-ROOT 


Take YOUR OWN TIME on the TOUR, 


YOULL FIND THE ROUTE WELL 
MARKED BY ARROWS WITH PLENTY OF 
EMPERTS POSTED ALONG THE WAY TO 


_ YOU WILL FIND SOME AREAS ROPED 


AND PARTICULARLY YOUR YOUNGSTERS 
FROM AMY POSSIBLE HARM WHERE THER 


Tete fF 
Lreadinn 
_—— 


“FAMILY DAY” group reading “welcome” sign at beginning of tour. 
























How To Make 


amily Day Count 


By HARVEY L. SPAUNBURG, Executive Vice President, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford 


F YOU plan it well, and work it right, 
you can make the Family Day ver- 
sion of the Open House do these 

things for you: 

1. Give employees a feeling of pride in 
showing their company to their fam- 
ilies and friends. 

2. Present to the general public a clean 
and orderly manufacturing organi- 
zation while all production processes 
continue in full operation. 

3. Dramatize the relationship of the 
company to the community as a 
good citizen and a good neighbor. 

4. Show the importance of your organi- 
zation in the national and world 
economy by illustrating where its 
products are used and how important 
they are. 

5. Act as a newsworthy event of impor- 





tance, so recognized by the press and 

radio. 

We think a brief report on some of 
our experiences with Veeder-Root’s 
Family Day on November 19, 1952— 
when more than 8,500 men, women, 
and children came through our plant— 
can point up the planning and execu- 
tion which made it possible for us to 
attain these objectives. 

The Planning for Family Day 

Employee participation in the 
Veeder-Root Family Day was a must 
from the very beginning. Planning 
started two and one-half months ahead 
of the event. This may seem like plenty 
of time, but if we had had more, we 
could have used it to good advantage. 
The first thing was to get a committee 
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structure set up to handle the many 
details. Leon J. Dunn, Assistant to the 
Executive Vice President, was named 
General Chairman of the Family Day 
Committee. Nine committees were 
named to handle all arrangements, in- 
cluding such necessary matters as park- 
ing, guides, safety, signs, exhibits, re- 
freshments, guest registration, and the 
like. 

These committees met at regular in- 
tervals with Mr. Dunn to work out 
complete details. A master time table 
was established so that all the activities 
would fall into place in orderly fashion. 
About 85 men and women participated 
in this preliminary work to set the stage 
for the big event. Supervisors, produc- 
tion, and office people all had an im- 
portant part to play. 

Veeder-Root felt that the basic phil- 
osophy of Family Day should be: em- 
ployees should play the most important 
part in the event. To this end, a letter 
went to the homes of all Veeder-Root 
men and women from John H. Chap- 
lin, President, inviting them to attend 


“FAMILY DAY” was for youngsters, 











the Open House and enclosing ticket 
request forms. Employees were given 
the privilege of inviting as many 
people as they desired. These forms 
were returned to supervisors who, in 
turn, passed them on to the appropri- 
ate committee. 


Easy-to-understand signs were pre- 
pared for each department, arrows 
were painted on the floors along the 
route, and 14 exhibits were prepared 
by the men and women of the Exhibits 
Committee. Of course, proper atten- 
tion was paid to safety measures to 
protect our visitors. Work areas pre- 
senting a hazard were roped off. Pro- 
vision was made to station extra guides 
at bottleneck spots to answer questions 
and control traffic. 


Self-Propelled Tour 


Our Family Day was what can be 
called a “self-propelled tour” of Veeder- 
Root. Every man and woman who came 
in received a small leaflet with a route 
mapped out. The arrows took individ- 
uals from one department to another. 
Our guides did not accompany groups 
but were stationed in each work area 
to explain operations and be of service. 


Another fundamental idea we in- 
corporated into this project was keep- 
ing every operation going throughout 
the tour. We did this by scheduling a 
special work day from 1 to 9:30 P. M., 
which permitted us to have machines 
manned by operators. 


For the Employee 


We felt our own employees should 
be given a preview of the Family Day. 
So, on Monday and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, groups of employees 
took the tour. This “dry run” enabled 
us tO correct any mistakes in route 
planning and also prepared the guides 
for what was to come. Many of our 
men and women had never seen our 
entire operation and so this prelimi- 
nary tour served an educational pur- 
pose as well. More than 90 per cent 
of our employees took advantage of 
this opportunity. 


The Family Day route was so de- 
signed that no group of operators was 
omitted. This called for special plan- 
ning because our production is in more 
than one building and, in the case of 
our Sargeant Street building, is on 
three floors. Yet we were able to do 
this successfully and still keep the tour 
time to one hour and a half. 


(Continued on page 60) 








START of “Family Day” tour at the Re- 
ceiving Department on Homestead Avenue. 


SCENE IN cafeteria in the evening at the 
height of ‘‘Family Day” traffic. 





ISABEL MEUCCI and Helen Sylvain over- 
seeing “Family Day” registration of Guest 
Book. 


PRESIDENT JOHN H. CHAPLIN, left, 
joins other company executives in a radio 
broadcast. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is shown in display of counters, all of which were in motion 
the entire day. 
























ALBERT S. REDWAY 





HARRISON FULLER 





MEET YOUR NEW 
Officers AND Directors 


B. SHAW, general manager, New 
E England Division, American 
e Thread Company, Williman- 
tic, was elected president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
Inc. at the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held at the Hartford Club, 
Hartford, on Wednesday, December 
10. Mr. Shaw succeeds A. V. Bodine, 
president, The Bodine Corporation, 
Bridgeport, who has served as presi- 
dent since January, 1951. 


Albert S. Redway, president, Amer- 
ican Paper Goods Company, Kensing- 
ton, succeeds Mr. Shaw to the post of 
first vice president, and Harrison 
Fuller, president, The Fuller Merriam 
Co., West Haven, was named second 
vice president. John Coolidge, presi- 
dent and treasurer of The Connecticut 
Manifold Forms Co., West Hartford, 
was re-elected treasurer, a post he has 
held for eight years. Norris W. Ford 
continues to serve as executive vice 
president, and L. M. Bingham as secre- 
tary. 


Mr. Shaw, a graduate of the Brad- 
ford-Durfee Textile School of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, originally joined 
the American Thread Company at its 
Fall River plant. In 1925 he was trans- 
ferred to the Willimantic plant as sec- 
tion foreman, and served as an over- 
seer in the spinning department, assist- 
ant superintendent of the manufactur- 
ing division, plant superintendent of 
the firm’s Dalton Georgia plant, and 
superintendent of manufacturing at the 
Willimantic factory. 


In November, 1943 he was named 
agent of the Willimantic plant, and 
now holds the position of general man- 
ager of the company’s New England 
division, with headquarters in Willi- 
mantic. E 


Mr. Shaw's principal civic activities 
include vice chairman of Region I, 
(New England) Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; Jamboree Chairman, Region I, 
National Committeeman representing 
Eastern Connecticut, Boy Scouts of 
America; member of the board of Wil- 
limantic Community Chest; Vice 
President, Willimantic YMCA; trus- 
tee, Windham County Memorial Hos- 
pital. 
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ALBERT S. REDWAY is a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He began his career with the Old 
Colony Envelope Company of West- 
field, Massachusetts, and later became 
afhliated with the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Ansonia, and in 1937 be- 
came vice president and manager of 
manufacturing of that firm. 


In 1943 he joined the Geometric 
Tool Company of New Haven as exec- 
utive vice president and general man- 
ager, where he served until he was 
made president and general manager 
of the American Paper Goods Com- 
pany, Kensington on April 1, 1949. 


Mr. Redway is a director of the First 
National Bank, and the Acme Wire 
Company, both of New Haven. He is 
also a former president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of New Haven 
County, the National Metal Trades 
Association (Connecticut branch), 
and former vice president, New Ha- 
ven YMCA; member of the board of 
governors, New Haven Junior College, 
New Haven. 
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HARRISON FULLER is a native of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of St. Paul 
and the University of Minnesota. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as a Major 
in field artillery. He was an incorpora- 
tor of the American Legion under Act 
of Congress, and the first commander, 
Department of Minnesota. 


He served as city editor and assistant 
managing editor, St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, and editor and publisher, 
Fort Myers Tropical News, Fort Myers, 
Florida. 


In 1928 he became associated with 
the investment banking firm of J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., and Tri-Continental 
Corporation, New York, as vice presi- 
dent. In 1939, with Dr. E. S. Merriam 
of Marietta, Ohio, Mr. Fuller organ- 
ized the Fuller Merriam Company, 
manufacturer of vitrified grinding 
wheels by a new process invented by 
Dr. Merriam. 


Among his other activities, past and 
present, are included: Director of 
Grinding Wheels Manufacturers Asso- 
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W. L. SORENSEN 


ciation from 1944 through 1945; mem- 
ber of the executive board of the 
Manufacturers Association of New 
Haven County (president 1948 and 
1949); director of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, and vice presi- 
dent in 1950. 


Five new members of the Board of 
Directors of the Association took office 
on January 1, 1953, each for a term 
of four years. They were elected at the 
business session of the Association’s 
annual meeting held at Yale Univer- 
sity on September 16, 1952. 


The new directors are as follows: 
Henry H. Lyman, treasurer, Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
representing Middlesex County; W. 
L. Sorensen, treasurer, the Warren 
Woolen Company, Stafford Springs, 
for Tolland County; Donald C. Cott- 
rell, president, C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, Pawcatuck, representing 
New London County; W. L. Hubbard, 
president, Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Co., Stamford, representing Fairfield 
County; and for director-at-large, P. B. 
Watson, plant manager, American 
Cyanamid Company, Plastics Division, 
Wallingford. 


xx«rk 


HENRY H. LYMAN, treasurer and 
manager of The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, will succeed 
Amor P. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Middletown. Mr. Lyman is a 
graduate of the Taft School, Water- 
town, and Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. 


DONALD C. COTTRELL 


He is treasurer of The Lyman Farm, 
Inc. and trustee of the Charles E. 
Lyman Estate; director and treasurer 
of the Rockfall Corporation, Middle- 
town and corporator of the Middletown 
Savings Bank. He also serves as presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Memorial Hos- 
pital and of the Middlefield Cemetery 
Association. He is a member of the 
Church Committee of the Middlefield 
Congregational Church and of the 
Committee on Federal Subsidies of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Mr. Lyman’s legislative activities 
have included one term in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives, 
chairman of Excise Committee; Con- 
necticut State Senate, when he was 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture; and president Pro Tempore 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Education. For many years he served 
as a member of the Middlefield Board 
of Education and trustee of The Con- 
necticut State Hospital, Middletown. 


xk *& 


W. L. SORENSEN was born in To- 
ledo, Ohio, was graduated from the 
University of Cincinnati, and did 
graduate work in Business Adminis- 
tration at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He will succeed David P. 
Mitchell, president, Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, on the 
Association’s Board. 


Prior to his association with the 
Warren Woolen Co. of Stafford 
Springs, Mr. Sorensen served for two 
years with Froelich & Emery Co., con- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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THE ENTIRE MUSICAL organization of Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, performs in unison for several local concerts 


each year and raises funds for the musical education of the city’s children. 


Musical pbctiuity 


AS AN AID TO INDUSTRY 


By DR. JOHN C. KENDEL, Vice President, American Music Conference 


NDUSTRIAL PLANTS, large and 
| small, all across the country are 

finding the use of music in em- 
ployee recreation programs one of the 
most effective methods for establishing 
both the high morale of workers and 
increased community good will. 

Management measures the greater 
morale stimulated by cooperation in a 
music program in terms of greater pro- 
duction. Labor sees the opportunity 
for music participation as an added 
job benefit from the job. And the 
community refers with pride to its 
progressive industry as one of the 
area's assets. 

That the results of an industrial 
music program can be great has been 
proved over and over again. An im- 
pressive list of industries with estab- 
lished employee music programs in- 
cludes Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee; Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit; Electro-Motive 


Division of General Motors, Brook- 
field, Ill.; Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, 
others. 
The advantages, both direct and in- 
tangible, are too subtle to be measured 
and tabulated. They cover increased 


Akron, O., and many 








DR. JOHN C. KENDEL 


production, higher employee morale, 
employee pride, longer service from 
employees, easier employee recruit- 
ment, reduced absenteeism, and unifi- 
cation of the company with its com- 
munity. 

Music is probably the broadest area 
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of recreational activity that is available 
to bring the community and the indus- 
trial plant closer together. Often plant 
musicians perform in community con- 
certs or on “loan” for various commu- 
nity functions, making the company a 
notable contributor to the community 
welfare. 

Other forms of recreational activity, 
such as sports and specialized hobby 
groups, serve also to shorten the dis- 
tance between the community and the 
plant, but music appeals to all ages, 
both sexes, employees on all levels. 
Everyone who works in a plant can 
take part in the music program. 

Although broad use of music in in- 
dustry has come about only in recent 
years, it has been known for a long 
time that employee good will is a 
natural consequence of the company- 
sponsored musical recreation program. 
Probably the oldest industrial music 
program—which has been in continu- 
ous existence since 1883—is the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway band of 
Roanoke, Va. This band is an example 
of a company instrumental group act- 
ing as an agent of good will in firm's 
relations with the public. Last year the 
N and W band won first prize among 
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32 professional and college bands dur- 
ing the Tobacco Festival in Richmond, 
a week-long event that attracted 175,- 
000 persons. Ten members of the band 
have been active in it for more than 
25 years, and many of the players 
started their musical ventures as adults 
with no previous background in musi- 
cal study. 


The beginning of a musical hobby- 
career in adulthood is very common in 
industrial music programs. Many per- 
sons have never before had the oppor- 
tunity or the means to “try their hands” 
at playing a musical instrument or 
singing in a chorus. Because of the 
wide range of musical participation— 
plant orchestras, hill billy bands, choral 
groups, dance units, barbershop sing- 
ing, marching bands, concert bands— 
nearly every person who likes music 
finds a niche for himself. It has no age 
barriers. It has no physical require- 
ments. And even the person with the 
minimum of musical ability can find 
personal satisfaction in some degree of 
participation. 


Inter-plant and office cooperation is 
stimulated by the music programs in 
many of the plants. Executives and 
clerks, machine operators and sweepers 
are all eligible to take part in the musi- 
cal organizations. The band at the Allis- 
Chalmers Company is typical of the 
plant and office organizations operat- 
ing successfully not only to make music 
together but to erase barriers that are 
commonly found between administra- 
tive and production employees. 


Early in World War II employers 
found that worker participation in in- 
strumental music programs helped to 
overcome fatigue and tension, as well 
as being an effective morale booster. 
Still geared to a full-scale military pro- 
duction effort, but with a longer view, 
industry finds many of the problems 
of factory fatigue and tension still exist. 
And it finds further that music is still 
the partial answer. 


The American Music Conference 
points out that while many attempts to 
organize plant recreational activities 
start out with enthusiasm and dwindle 
away, music generally increases enthu- 
siasm as it progresses. As an organiza- 
tion gains in accomplishment, interest 
in it grows too. Hence the investment 
in musical recreation facilities tends 
to increase in value. An expenditure 
for other facilities that might soon be 
forgotten often ends in a loss. AMC 
explains that because music programs 
set up so few limitations for partici- 


pation, the plant that invests in musi- 
cal recreation is spreading its recreation 
dollar to benefit the largest group of 
employees. 


Music Relieves Tension 


Music as recreation provides the in- 
tellectual change needed to relieve ten- 
sion of top-level executives; it provides 
the outlet for physical and emotional 
tensions needed by the young; it pro- 
vides the psychological boost in self- 
confidence and accomplishment needed 
to break the monotony of assembly line 
routine. 


Perhaps the outstanding example of 
a complete music program is carried on 


good employees and improving the 
community in which they work. 


Harold S. Kendall, assistant to Dow 
Chemical President Leland I. Doan, 
says: “The friendly response of the 
community alone would make a music 
program worth while. Even greater, 
however, is the benefit gained by the 
attitude of individual employees; they 
are cheerful, their morale is high and 
the company’s record shows it. 


“The music groups sponsored by the 
company fuse a bond between recre- 
ation and employment that results in 
loyalty and dependability. The attrac- 
tion of music groups is a definite aid 





MUSICAL PROGRAMS are presented by Western Electric employees before their co- 
workers in the company’s auditorium and in an outdoor band shell. 


at the Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich. Dow's musical program 
has done as much for the entire Mid- 
land community as for its employees. 
Advanced to a point where an entire 
building is set aside for music, the 
Dow program has been so successful 
that it is increasing constantly and 
management executives of many other 
companies have visited Midland to 
learn Dow’s pattern of operation. 


The symphony orchestra at Dow is 
open to residents of Midland. With 
its other instrumental and choral 
groups, under the direction of a full- 
time professional music staff, the Dow 
program is one of the most effective 
devices in Dow’s program of attracting 
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in securing high grade employees.” 


Other enterprising companies have 
capitalized on their musical organiza- 
tions. For instance, the Botany Mills 
band of Passaic, N. J., performs in 
sleek uniforms fashioned of Botany 
fabric. 


Many companies, having no one 
with the organizational or musical 
background to start a music recreation 
program are turning to the American 
Music Conference for its professional 
planning aid. AMC, with headquarters 
in the McCormick Building, Chicago, 
serves industry with trained music edu- 
cator-organizers to work with groups 
free of charge. 








PRESCOTT BUSH 
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YOUR Representatives 
_In CONGRESS 


HE combination of a new politi- 

cal administration in Washington 
and the many changes wrought 

in Connecticut by the recent election 
makes it imperative that all indus- 
trialists learn something about the 
background of the men who will repre- 
sent them in Congress for the next 
two, four and six years respectively. 
It is even more important that indus- 


ANTONI N. SADLAK 


trial management keep these represen- 
tatives well informed of their views 
concerning the effects of present laws 
upon their respective industries and 
industrial expansion in the state and 
indirectly upon the employees, stock- 
holders and customers of those in- 
dustries. 

In the past your senators and repre- 
sentatives have asked for your advice 


JAMES T. PATTERSON 
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and suggestions, but have reported 
that the response from industry has 
been something less than satisfactory. 
In the face of the momentous ques- 
tions that must be answered properly 
by the incoming 83rd Congress to 
safeguard the future of this country, 
both internally and externally, it is 
essential that industrial management 
give their senators and representatives 
in Congress the benefit of their advice 
to a greater extent than in the past. 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY therefore 
urges its readers to acquaint them- 
selves with the following education 
and experience backgrounds that they 
may better understand how to commu- 
nicate intelligently with the men who 
represent them in Congress. 


PRESCOTT BUSH (R) 


By virtue of being elected, by a 
plurality of 29,000 votes over his oppo- 
nent, to complete the last four years of 
the term of the late Brien McMahon, 
Prescott Bush (R) of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, has become Connecticut's 
senior senator, even though William 
A. Purtell served for a short period 
before election as the successor to Sen- 
ator McMahon because of his appoint- 
ment by Governor Lodge. 


Born in Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Bush 
first came to Connecticut to attend Yale 
University, where he was graduated in 
1917. Having enlisted in the Connect- 
icut National Guard in 1916 to get 
military training, he went overseas 
with the AEF shortly after his gradu- 
ation, where he served in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive as a captain of artil- 
lery. Upon his return from World War 
I service he began his business career 





ALBERT P. MORANO 





as a stock clerk in a wholesale hardware 
firm in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Since 1926 he has been a partner of 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., pri- 
vate bankers, of New York. He is also 
a director of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the Rockbestos 
Products Corporation, New Haven, and 
several other corporations. 


Always Mr. Bush has reserved a por- 
tion of his time for volunteer service 
in the political and civic life of his 
town, his state and the nation. He first 
served Greenwich in 1933 when it 
established the Representative Town 
Meeting form of government, and 
since 1935 has been re-elected Modera- 
tor each year since, resigning only after 
his election to the Senate. He first en- 
tered politics on the state level in 1947 
when he was made chairman of the 
Connecticut Republican Finance Com- 
mittee, a post he continued to hold 
until June 1950, when he was first 
nominated as U. S. Senator, to be de- 
feated by Senator William Benton 
(D) by the narrow margin of only 
1102 votes out of 862,000 votes cast. 


Other voluntary posts he has filled 
include: Campaign chairman of the 
USO (1942) and the National War 
Fund (1943-45); Connecticut Chair- 
man of the United Negro College 
Fund in 1951; director of the Con- 
necticut Society for Mental Hygiene 
and the Greenwich Hospital Associ- 
ation; trustee of the Episcopal Church 
Foundation of the United States; and 
a trustee of Yale University, having 
been re-elected for his second six-year 
term in June 1952. 





THOMAS J. DODD 


WILLIAM A. PURTELL (R) 


A former two-term vice president, 
president and director of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Wil- 
liam A. Purtell (R), West Hartford, 
won a six-year term to serve as Con- 
necticut’s junior United States Senator. 
With no previous experience in poli- 
tics except his near-successful attempt 
for nomination as the Republican can- 
didate for Governor of Connecticut in 
1950, Mr. Purtell won over his oppo- 
nent, William Benton, by one of the 
largest pluralities given to any senator 
in the last election. 


Born in Hartford as one of a large 
family, “Bill” Purtell won his laurels 
during a business experience of more 
than 30 years, the culmination of which 
saw him elevated a few years ago to 
the posts of president, treasurer and 
general manager of the Holo-Krome 
Screw Corporation of West Hartford, 
an organization which he was instru- 
mental in organizing in 1929. He re- 
signed from these offices since his elec- 
tion as Senator last November, as well 
as from many others, both during and 
since the election campaign. The only 
directorships he still retains are those 
on the Boards of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company and the Hart- 
ford Gas Company. 


Among the many directorships, 
offices and other positions of trust he 
has held in the past are: Former direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America and of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; past president and now life 
member of the Advisory Board of the 





HORACE SEELY-BROWN 
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American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association; director of 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company, Vee- 
der-Root, Inc., West Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Visiting Nurses 
Association; past president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County; Commissioner of the Connect- 
icut Inter-Racial Commission; past 
chaplain and present chairman of the 
Distinguished Guest Committee, Con- 
necticut Department, American Le- 
gion. 


He is a veteran of the AEF in World 
War I and holds membership in the 
American Legion and numerous other 
professional associations, organizations 


and clubs. 


ANTONI N. SADLAK (R) 


Congressman-at-large Antoni N. 
Sadlak (R), of Rockville, gained his 
first experience in Congress as execu- 
tive secretary to Congressman-at-large 
B. J. Monkiewicz of New Britain, dur- 
ing the 76th and 78th Congresses. 


Born and educated in Rockville 
through the secondary school level, he 
received his LL.B. degree from George- 
town University School of Law after 
completing his pre-legal courses at 
Georgetown College. 


Prior to his service with Congress- 
man Monkiewicz, he was associated 
with the Hartford Production Credit 
Association and with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Special Inspec- 
tions Division. In 1944 he accepted a 
commission in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
and following his graduation from the 
School of Naval Communications at 
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Harvard, he was assigned as Commu- 
nications Watch Officer and Top Secret 
Officer on the staff of Admiral Thomas 
C. Kincaid, commander of the Seventh 
Fleet. 

He was first elected to serve in the 
much maligned 80th Congress and was 
re-elected to the 81st and 82nd Con- 
gresses. Again on November 4 he was 
re-elected to serve for the fourth term 
in the 83rd Congress convening this 
month. He is the only New England 
member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House. He 
is also a member of the Committee on 
Committees, and is the Republican Re- 
gional Whip. 


HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. (R) 


Born in Kensington, Maryland, al- 
most within sight of the Capitol in 
Washington, Horace Seely-Brown 
spent most of his childhood on the 
campus of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York, where his father was a pro- 
fessor, and from which he was gradu- 
ated with honors in physics and chem- 
istry in 1929. 

After doing graduate work at Yale, 
he served as Master, and later headed 
the science department at the Pomfret 
School in Pomfret, before seeing serv- 
ice as an operations officer of the 
USNR force in the Pacific during 
World War II. Prior to entering the 
Navy he had been elected president 
of the Connecticut Young Republican 
Club. Upon his return from war serv- 
ice he was urged to run for Congress, 
being elected to represent the 2nd Dis- 
trict of Connecticut in the 80th Con- 
gress. He was defeated in 1948, but 
made a comeback to win a seat in the 
82nd Congress, and again was re- 
elected last November to serve in the 
83rd Congress. 


He ig,a member of the House Small 
Business. Committee and the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, both 
of which are of interest to his con- 
stituents in eastern Connecticut. 


JAMES T. PATTERSON (R) 


Born in Naugatuck, Connecticut, 
James T. Patterson, Connecticut's rep- 
resentative from the Sth District, was 
educated in the Naugatuck Schools, 
Peekskill Military Academy, George- 
town University, University of Miami 
and National University Law School. 

Prior to entering the Marine Corps 
in 1941 where he saw active service in 
both the European and Pacific theaters, 
he was associated with the Connecticut 
State Highway Department, the U. S. 


Department of Labor, the Social Secur- 
ity Board, and as undercover agent for 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. At the close of hostilities he 
gathered photographic evidence for the 
prosecution of Nazi war criminals at 
the Nuremberg trials. After his dis- 
charge from the Marine Corps in July, 
1946, with the rank of Major, he be- 
came interested in politics and won his 
first election to serve as a representa- 
tive in the 80th Congress in November 
1946. He has been re-elected in 1948, 
1950 and 1952. He is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
House. 


ALBERT P. MORANO (R) 


Born in Patterson, New Jersey, as 
one of a family of seven children, Al- 
bert P. Morano moved with his family 
to Greenwich at the age of four. Dur- 
ing and after his school years he became 
imbued with a healthy respect for hard 
work and the value of a dollar through 
such jobs as delivering milk and serv- 
ing as a pin boy, cab driver, carnival 
worker, dancing waiter, amateur boxer 
and insurance man. 


Mr. Morano’s first political job was 
serving as a member of the Board of 
Tax Review. Later he became chair- 
man of the Chickahominy Town Meet- 
ing District, which led to his acquaint- 
ance with the then Town Health 
Officer, Dr. Albert E. Austin, whom he 
assisted in his successful campaign for 
Congressman in 1938 and whom he 
served as executive secretary during 
his one term in office. 


Later, in 1942, Mr. Morano worked 
for the Congressional nomination of 
Clare Booth Luce, Dr. Austin’s step- 
daughter, whom he later served as 
executive secretary during her two 
terms in office. Returning to Connect- 
icut, he was appointed in 1946 as State 
Unemployment Commissioner by Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, a post he held until 
August 1950 when he resigned to 
launch his own successful campaign to 
serve in the 82nd Congress. He was 
re-elected last November to serve the 
4th Connecticut District in the present 
83rd Congress. He is a member of the 
House Administrative Committee and 
a member of the Sub-Committee on 
Elections. 


ALBERT W. CRETELLA (R) 


A three-term member of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly, Albert W. 
Cretella won state-wide recognition for 
his work as Chairman of the Elections 
Committee prior to his successful cam- 
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paign this year which won him a seat 
in the 83rd Congress to represent Con- 
necticut’s 3rd Congressional District. 

Born in New Haven and educated 
in the primary and secondary schools 
there, Mr. Cretella later worked his way 
through Yale University and Yale Law 
School, from which he was graduated 
in 1921. After being admitted to the 
Bar in 1921, he began the practice of 
law in New Haven. 

Shortly after moving his home to 
North Haven, he was elected a North 
Haven Grand Juror and served until 
1945 as the Prosecuting Officer of the 
Town Court. For many years he served 
as the Town Counsel of North Haven 
and during World War II he was made 
chairman of Draft Board 12-A. In 
1946 he was elected as representative 
from North Haven to the General As- 
sembly and was subsequently re-elected 
for the 1949 and 1951 terms. 

As a freshman Congressman, his 
Committee assignment has not been 
made as we go to press. 


THOMAS J. DODD (D) 


The only Democratic candidate in 
Connecticut to survive the Republican 
sweep in the November election, At- 
torney Thomas J. Dodd of West Hart- 
ford, was elected to represent the First 
Congressional District. 

Born in Norwich, Mr. Dodd is a 
graduate of Providence College and 
Yale Law School. He first became a 
special agent for the FBI, tracking 
down the nation’s top public enemies, 
after which he made an exemplary rec- 
ord from 1935 to 1938 as Connecticut 
Director of the N.Y.A. 

In 1938 he was recalled to Washing- 
ton by the U. S. Attorney General, 
where he handled federal cases dealing 
with civil rights violations and helped 
organize the department's first Civil 
Rights Section, of which he became 
assistant chief. When the threat of war 
changed the emphasis to national de- 
fense, Mr. Dodd was assigned to enemy 
alien and sabotage cases, when he ran 
down subversives and foreign agents. 
Later he prosecuted war fraud cases and 
was assigned as U. S. Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Connecticut District. 

At war's end, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson selected him to 
go to Nurenberg, Germany, where he 
helped to set up trial procedure for the 
now famous Nurenberg trial of Nazi 
criminals. Among his more recent im- 
portant chairmanships, as related to 
political matters, has been that of Con- 
necticut Chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 


we 


Productivity 
AND PROFIT SHARING 


By RAWSON L. WOOD, President, 


Arwood Precision Castings Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 


USINESS MEN without experience 
in profit sharing often find it 
hard to understand how it can 

add to company profits as well as to 

employee earnings. With the same 
machinery and equipment, and with- 
out the change of a single person on 
the payroll, how is it possible to in- 
crease efficiency and production enough 
to support a profit sharing plan? Is 
there really so much room for im- 
provement in a modern, well-equipped 
plant? If a company has previously 
earned 6% on its invested capital, and 
offers to share equally with its em- 
ployees in the increase of these earn- 
ings, can it expect that the profit will 
rise to 8%, 10% or even more so as 
to pay for the profit sharing plan? 

How does profit sharing make such 

increases possible? 

Before answering that question I 
think I should first demonstrate to you 
that increases of this kind are really 
possible, and that they have taken 
place in many companies doing differ- 
ent kinds of business. The Profit Shar- 
ing Manual, published by the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries, Akron, 
Ohio, contains case histories of 91 
different companies with successful 
profit sharing plans in operation. Some 
of them were able to measure in dol- 
lars or percentages the increase in pro- 
ductivity that has taken place since 
their profit sharing plan was installed. 
For example, the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company reports that in four years 
productivity increased 3314%. The 
Quality Castings Company in Orrville, 
Ohio shows a 35% increase. Both of 
these are companies in which there is 
a great deal of labor in the sales dollar, 
and so an increase in the productivity 
of labor would, therefore, make a big 
difference in company profits. 


The same is true at Arwood, where 
we started our plan five years ago by 
offering to split 50-50 any increase in 
productivity obtained. Since then, 


* Arwood also has a plant in Groton, Connecticut, 
established in 1950. The company’s product story 
was published in the November 1951 issue of 
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profit sharing payments have been 
made averaging 15% of payroll. Since 
the company retained an equal amount, 
it is evident that productivity had in- 
creased 30%. 

Other types of companies, such as 
those in service industries like bank- 
ing and insurance, or manufacturing 
industries where the capital investment 
per worker is larger, show lower per- 
centage improvements, because there 
is less that worker efficiency can do 
and more of the cost is determined by 
fixed items like depreciation. Other 
outstanding profit sharing companies 
could not possibly tell how much of 
their present efficiency is due to profit 
sharing. For example, a company 
which installed its profit sharing plan 
50 years ago, has changed its equip- 
ment and methods of operation many 
times since then. Undoubtedly, 50 
years ago they did most of their book- 
keeping and accounting by hand, and 
today they have machines for the same 
purpose. How could they possibly tell 
what their cost would be if they were 
still doing their bookkeeping by hand? 
Yet there is no doubt in their minds 
that the machines have increased their 
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productivity. Profit sharing has become 
for such companies just as much a part 
of their modern management policies 
as the modern equipment that they buy. 

These profit sharing companies in- 
clude leaders in many industries. East- 
man Kodak, Proctor .and Gamble, 
Sears Roebuck, Jewel Tea Co., Stanley 
Home Products, American Velvet Co. 
and hundreds more. These companies 
would not continue to pay out the large 
sums that they do to their employees 
unless they were convinced that it was 
good business to do so. These payments 
are not made out of generosity or of 
philanthropy, they are as sound a busi- 
ness payment as an investment in a new 
more efficient lathe, or the replacement 
of an overgrown inefficient plant by a 
modern conveyorized layout. 


If you agree, tentatively at least, to 
accept this statement, the next ques- 
tion that naturally arises is how does 
this increase in productivity come 
about? Do the individual workers work 
faster, and in that case is it not simply 
a type of speed-up? I think that the 
individual workers actually do turn 
out more work in a day when they 
have an effective profit sharing plan as 
an added incentive. But this is not a 
speed-up, because the added work they 
do is entirely voluntary. The work 
which you may do in the evenings 
on your own hobbies may be just as 
intensive as the work you are paid for 
during the day, but you do not con- 
sider it the same because it is not 
compulsory; it does not have to be 
done. In the same way, if there is any 
extra individual effort put out by the 
employees in a profit sharing company, 
it is exerted because they wish to do so. 
It is no more resented than is the time 
which you spend on your evening 


hobby. 

I do not think that this added indi- 
vidual effort is the only, or even the 
most important factor, which increases 
the efficiency of profit sharing com- 
panies. Let us consider what is the 
effect upon the next level—the Line 


(Continued on page 38) 








Business and Christian Ethics 


By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL, Chairman of the Board, 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


THIS article, formerly delivered as an address by Admiral Moreell 
last May, is so pregnant with sound suggestions for keeping one’s head 
and enthusiasm for business that it deserves careful reading by every 
management executive in Connecticut. 


N THE wall of my office there 
C hangs a picture presented to 

me by a battalion of Seabees 
on the Island of Iwo Jima shortly be- 
fore V-J Day in August, 1945. It is 
the only picture in my office which 
recalls the experiences and associations 
of almost thirty years in the United 
States Navy. 

The photograph shows the burial 
services for a Seabee killed in action. 
The body-bearers hold the flag over 
the grave. The chaplain and the bugler 
stand by. In the background are the 
man’s buddies. And behind them, 
stretching as far as the eye can see, are 
the grave markers of marines and 
sailors who were killed in the assault 
on that bloody island. Still farther back, 
rising in the extreme distance, is the 
famous Mt. Surabachi, the site of that 
inspiring flag-raising which lifted the 
sagging spirits of a war-weary nation. 

One of my associates once asked me 
why, of the many pictures gathered 
during my naval career, I had chosen 
only this one. 

I replied, “It’s because I use this one. 
When I'm tempted to do something 
mean or petty—to be arrogant or in- 
considerate—to lose courage or to com- 
promise in matters involving moral 
principle—I look at that picture and 
I ask myself, ‘Am I keeping faith with 
them?’ ” 

I saw those graves—some 4,500 of 
them—and I saw another cemetery on 
the same island, with about the same 
number. I saw men go into battle with 
smiles on their faces and courage in 
their hearts. And I wondered what im- 
pelling force lifted those men to that 
high level of sacrifice of self for the 
common good. 

Those men were fighting for Chris- 
tian principle. Probably few of them 
were able to spell it out—to reach that 
conclusion by processes of logical rea- 
soning. Few of them were of such turn 
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of mind. But I am sure that deep in 
their beings they knew they were fight- 
ing for good against evil, for right 
against wrong, for civilization against 
barbarism. 

In a word, those men were fighting 
for what we call, in everyday parlance, 
“human decency.” And human decency 
is the natural outgrowth of the teach- 
ings of Christ who, in words of sim- 
plicity, beauty and everlasting author- 
ity, spoken more than 1,900 years ago, 
pointed the way for all who wish to 
follow. The men at Iwo fought for the 
ideals of a nation which was conceived 
by men inspired by Christian principle 
—and who had the courage to give ex- 
pression to that principle. 

The men of Iwo went boldly into 
battle; Christ went forward to the 
Cross; Washington exchanged the ease 
and comfort of Mt. Vernon for hard- 
ship at Valley Forge; and Lincoln took 
the path of martyrdom to preserve the 
unity of our nation. All chose principle 
instead of the easier way! 

You no doubt have frequently heard, 
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as I have, the arguments of those who 
would have us “detour” around prin- 
ciple. In solving a difficult problem, 
the discussion sometimes becomes 
heated. Then someone may say, “Oh! 
Principle is all right as an abstract 
ethical standard. But in business, in the 
highly involved competitive struggle 
of modern enterprise, one must be 
practical.” So the question then shifts 
from, “Is it the right thing to do?” to 
“Will it work? Is it expedient?” And 
we are urged to believe that moral 
principle is not pertinent if it fails to 
serve what we conceive to be our im- 
mediate objective. 

I maintain that moral principle will 
stand the test of practicality. No long- 
range good can come from a short- 
range evil. And that which is morally 
right today will be right through the 
ages. This applies with special force 
to those of us who are entrusted with 
the responsibility for conducting large 
business enterprises. For the place of 
business and industry in our social 
structure is now so prominent and so 
important that we are given a golden 
Opportunity to set high standards of 
moral behavior for all to see and to 
emulate. This points up the importance 
of Christian ethics and religion, which 
is the foundation stone of all principle. 

For too many of us religion stays 
carefully concealed in a mental cup- 
board, to be taken out and dusted off 
“for Sunday use only.” But during the 
week, we say, we must be “practical” 
—-that religion will not mix with busi- 
ness and with our everyday pursuits of 
sustenance and comforts and pleasure. 
But I am firm in my belief that unless 
I can use my religion as a daily work- 
ing tool, it is not much good to me. 
Because it is during the trials and tribu- 
lations of everyday life that I need it 
most. I believe this because I have 
threshed the problem out for myself. 
In a layman’s clumsy way and without 
benefit of theological knowledge, I 
have appraised my religion by the yard- 
stick of practicality. 

When a man tries to formulate his 
own personal code of living and to set 


up his standards of conduct, he usually 
asks himself, “What should I believe?” 
Probably many of you have given 
thought to this question. I have sought 
the answer in the world about us and 
in the behavior of men. One need but 
look closely at a leaf from a tree and 
note its intricate design; its tough, yet 
light and delicate, tissues; the support- 
ing web of fibres through which flows 
the sap of life. As an engineer, I ask, 
“Who but the greatest of all Engineers 
could have made such a thing?” 


From the leaf, let us turn to some- 
thing far smaller. Consider the mole- 
cule of matter in the light of knowl- 
edge we have today. A great physicist 
has told us that each molecule, with its 
atoms, electrons, and neutrons, is a 
completely closed system—vastly more 
complex than our whole planetary sys- 
tem. And from the molecule, let us 
turn to reflection on the stars covering 
the expanse of the heavens; a system 
of universes so vast that human eye 
can never see the limit of its extension 
into space, with numberless bodies 
composed of particles in endless dupli- 
cation, each individual particle so small 
as to be beyond the power of human 
vision! 

And still we find that these are but 
little more than minor wonders of the 
universe in which we live when we 
attempt to compare them with the far 
greater mysteries of human life and 
human consciousness! 

For me there can be but one rational 
conclusion—that all of this is the or- 
dered creation of a Supreme Being— 
who is the guiding spirit of our uni- 
verse and of our individual lives! 

I go on, then, to the question, “Why 
should I follow the principles of mo- 
rality and ethics which my religion 
teaches me?” Each of us has seen the 
meanest of men ennobled when he 
takes firmly into his own consciousness 
the principles expounded by our re- 
ligious teachers. 

And, on the other hand, we have 
seen the debasement and descent to 
barbarism of those who have cast aside 
moral teachings and spiritual values. 
In our own time, we have seen mon- 
strous examples of this. 

World War II came, in large part, 
because the vandals abandoned all 
mora! principle for themselves and 
tried to impose their depraved stand- 
ards of conduct on others. Today we 
are involved in another but smaller 
war, and we are oppressed with the 
fear that a third world conflict will 
descend upon us. But now the basic 


cause is even more clear, because our 
enemy openly and proudly proclaims 
an ideology of godless materialism. In 
spite of all the noble idealism with 
which it is disguised and the concept 
of rule by the proletariat which it pur- 
ports to espouse, Communism is essen- 
tially a philosophy of man without 
God. Communism proclaims that man 
is the master of his own fate—the cap- 
tain of his own soul; that man needs 
strength from no source other than 
himself. It denies the existence of any 
God but man himself and it holds that 
religion is the opiate of the people. 


When we understand this philoso- 
phy, we can understand why com- 
munism proceeds towards its objec- 
tives without semblance of moral and 
ethical standards, using deceit and 
cruelty in complete disregard of the 
sanctity of the individual as a child of 
God. These are the methods of com- 
munism within its own organization 
as well as in its relationships with the 
rest of the world. 


But we must not lodge sole responsi- 
bility for the holocaust of World War 
II and the danger of an even greater 
crisis on our enemies. We, too, must 
share the responsibility. For too long 
we have been content to stand by and 
look on, and even to participate in, 
the rising tide of immorality. When 
Czechoslovakia was given over to the 
spoilers at Munich, I thought that re- 
gard for national morality had reached 
a low ebb. But I wonder whether the 
tide did not recede even further when, 
at Yalta, we chose to give away those 
things which were not ours to give. I 
am aware that there are many eminent 
apologists for these actions—that they 
can be rationalized under currently 
popular standards of realism and prac- 
ticality. But I remain unconvinced. 

The men who rejected principle at 
Munich came to disaster. They, too, 
said they were being “practical.” But 
that practicality failed to achieve the 
announced objective of “peace in our 
time.” Nor has the practicality of 
Yalta given us peace in Asia. Others, 
whether they be nations or individuals, 
who follow these evil examples, can 
expect a similar fate. But those who 
hold to principle are the ultimate vic- 
tors. History has proved this. 

And in that very circumstance lies 
my reply to another thesis advanced 
by the so-called “realists,” namely, that 
religion is inconsistent with science 
and, therefore, “not practical.” I have 
given much thought to this matter and 
I cannot detect the alleged inconsis- 
tency. The aim of science is to find 
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the truth. The basis of the scientific 
process is the “reproducible experi- 
ment’—an experiment that can be re- 
peated time and again and always with 
the same result. 


Right there I feel lies a parallel with 
moral principle. When a person aban- 
dons principle, he suffers the penalty 
in one way or another. Natural law 
decrees that he shall suffer, and he does 
suffer, spiritually, or physically, or 
mentally, or socially, or by some com- 
bination of these. This is a “reprodu- 
cible experiment” in the strictest scien- 
tific sense. Most of us are looking for 
security; we want to be relieved of the 
hazards of living so that we need only 
enjoy its pleasures. But in this world 
of admitted insecurity, the only real 
security is peace of mind. And we find 
peace of mind through a pursuit of 
religious principle—the search for a 
satisfactory basis for life. And this, too, 
is a “reproducible experiment” in the 
true scientific sense. 


Some time ago I read a monograph 
on the subject of “Science and the 
Supernatural.” It was written by a 
great physicist, a Nobel Prize winner, 
a great American who contributed 
largely to the development of atomic 
energy and the winning of the war. He 
is Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis. 
His views on this subject are pertinent 
to this discussion. He wrote: 


“From earliest childhood I have 
learned to see in Jesus the supreme 
example of one who loves his neigh- 
bors and expresses that love in actions 
that count, who knows that people can 
find their souls by losing themselves in 
something of great value; who will die 
rather than deny the truth in favor of 
the popular view held by his most re- 
spected contemporaries. That Jesus’ 
spirit lives so vitally in men today 
makes me hope that by following in 
His footsteps in my small way I, also, 
may live forever.” 

Please note carefully that statement, 
“people can find their souls by losing 
themselves in something of great 
value.” 

Dr. Compton wrote, later: “One's 
God is, in truth, the Spirit that in- 
spires his actions—that which gives 
him the aspiration and purpose—the 
will to lose himself in something of 
value. What is that Spirit? The Chris- 
tian answer is—love which shows itself 
in deeds which help one’s fellows.” 

The expression, “the will to lose 
himself in something of value,” is the 
very essence of practicality. For when - 





a person loses himself in something of 
value he enriches himself at the same 
time that he serves and enriches his 
fellowmen. 

During the war many of us experi- 
enced this spiritual enrichment. We 
lost ourselves in the task of defeating 
the forces of evil. And today we have 
another opportunity to “find our souls 
by losing ourselves in something of 
value.” That something of value is the 
preservation of our great nation in con- 
formity with those Christian principles 
upon which it was founded; that all of 
us may live richer lives; that we may 
“secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 


We Americans want to live better. 
Although we have a high standard of 
living today, we plan to make it higher. 
But when we speak of “higher stand- 
ard of living,” let us not limit ourselves 
to thoughts of common objects of 
convenience and comfort; for there is 
more to a standard of living than the 
material things. We need to plan for 
an ever-rising standard of spiritual liv- 
ing as well, 

What has all this to do with the 
subject of our discussion, “Business 
and Christian Ethics?” Just this: We 
have shown in many ways that Amer- 
ican business is a most competent 
creator and distributor of material 
wealth. It is not perfect by any means, 
but it is wonderfully efficient by com- 
parison with anything the rest of the 
world has provided. In no other coun- 
try has so great a wealth of material 
things been produced and distributed 
so widely to so many people. Granted 
that we have not completely eliminated 
want. But we have come far closer to it 
than anywhere else. And we can be 
justly proud of our achievements in 
this field. 


There are some who contend that 
Christian ethics have little to do with 
this. But I believe that our system of 
individual freedom and competitive 
enterprise could not have been suc- 
cessful had it not been accomplished 
with a large admixture of individual 
moral responsibility. Admittedly there 
have been grave lapses from high moral 
standards in our business history. I 
believe that such failures to conform 
to high standards of Christian ethics 
‘n our business life have been the 
determining factor in bringing down 
“pon our heads many of the oppressive 
and destructive political evils from 
which we suffer today. But the remedy 
is not more government and more 
coercion. It is closer adherence to those 


ethical and moral standards which we 
know to be right and which will ulti- 
mately lead us through the wilderness 
back to freedom. 

Ours is a mass production economy 
founded on the principle of “the great- 
est good for the greatest number.” To 
have such “good,” it is essential that 
the products of industry be made avail- 
able throughout the nation at prices 
within the reach of most people. Mass 
production industries must have large 
amounts of capital in order to achieve 
low unit costs and wide dispersion of 
their products. We find, therefore, 
huge aggregations of men, money and 
machines which have been assembled 
to achieve this purpose. The welfare 
of large numbers of people depends 
on the continued stability, vigor and 
good health of these aggregations. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
authority which rests in these organi- 
zations should be exercised in strict 
conformity with the highest standards 
of moral principle. For we must grow 
steadily stronger in both morality and 
material wealth if we are to resist the 
constant attacks from without and 
within against our philosophy of social 
organization and our economic system. 
1 believe that to remain strong our 
great aggregations of productive capi- 
tal must develop a social consciousness 
and human traits. Those who deal with 
American industry and whose lives are 
vitally affected by its standards of con- 
duct will inevitably appraise it in terms 
applicable to human beings. There is 
no valid reason why industry should 
be judged by any different standard 
of morals than those which we apply 
to individuals. 


It has been said that there is no such 
thing as national morality and I have 
heard the same thing said of large 
businesses. But people are beginning 
to be inquisitive about the morals of 
nations and of business as they have 
long been about those of people. We 
frequently overlook the fact that busi- 
nesses are made up of people and their 
relationships are all with people. If 
they are to merit the good will of their 
communities, they" must assimilate 
those qualities which we admire in 
human beings—honesty, tolerance, un- 
derstanding, vigor and high character. 
If the men and women who manage 
and control business have these qual- 
ities, and use them in their daily duties, 
American business will take on these 
same elements of character. 

We should remember that America 
has kept hope burning in the hearts 
of many oppressed peoples of the world 
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not because we have had a higher 
standard of living in terms of such 
things as automobiles, radios, bathtubs, 
telephones and television sets, but be- 
cause spiritual values have flourished 
here more richly than elsewhere. Our 
liberties, our respect for individuals, 
our teamwork, our good neighborliness 
have constituted a beacon of faith for 
all the world. 


This is our spiritual standard of 
living. It is something of value in 
which all of us must have a part. You 
and I are a part of the great spiritual 
movements of the world today. They 
will succeed only insofar as we are 
able to work together in a pattern of 
high moral standards which enables 
each one of us, individually, to grow in 
spiritual stature and thus to enrich the 
community. 

To return to the question that has 
been raised in this discussion—"“Is all 
this practical? Is this a way of life that 
‘works’ in the complicated mechanism 
of modern high-speed living?” 

I believe it is the only practical way. 
Let me give you the views of three 
other men whom we can respect. I 
quote again from Dr. Compton who 
is not only a great scientist, but a dealer 
in facts, and a most “practical” man. 
He said: 

“I have seen young men and women 
in college catch the spirit of service for 
their fellows and do a job far greater 
than that of their companions who had 
failed to catch that spirit. And the 
lives of the latter have been drab, 
whereas those that have been driven 
by the spirit of service have had the 
glowing faces that come with the rich 
life that money cannot buy. Do we 
want magic and mysticism, an Alad- 
din’s lamp that will change a peasant’s 
hut into a prince's palace? Here in 
worship of the God of the spirit of the 
highest good such magic is truly to be 
found.” 


Next, let us consider the lives and 
the words of two great Americans. 


In 1862 Abraham Lincoln told the 
Congress: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history. The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation. . . 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope on earth.” 

Abraham Lincoln showed by his 
deeds his belief that moral principle 
is a practical way of life. He believed 
that religion, faith and prayer have an 
everyday practicality. To maintain his 

(Continued on paze 36) 
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“good heads on our shoulders.” Some deal specifically with merchandising 
and point-of-sale . . . others with TV and radio . . . still others with 

the complexities of research and marketing . . . and, of course, many are 
concerned with the customary agency functions of media, copy, art, and 
production. Collectively they represent a combination of talents 

usually found only in the metropolitan advertising centers. Connecticut 
manufacturers with goods to sell in consumer, technical, 

industrial, trade, and commercial channels have the unique advantage 

of having an agency of metropolitan caliber and organization 


located right in their own backyard. 
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Wallace Silversmiths 


CITIZENS OF CONNECTICUT FOR OVER 115 YEARS 


Creators of fine things in silver for 
more than a century, is proud of its con- 
tributions to our wonderful American 


way of life. 


And now-it is justly proud of its 


appointed tasks in the production of 
material necessary to the preservation of 
this American way of life —and the de- 
fense of the entire free world. 


Wallace Silversmiths 


WALLINGFORD,. CONNECTICUT 


Creators of the only Sterling Silver with “Third Dimension Beauty” 

















IGOR I. SIKORSKY was named “Mr. 
Helicopter” by Air Force Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter as he presented 
Mr. Sikorsky with the 1951 Na- 
tional Defense Transportation associ- 
ation award at a recent Washington 
luncheon. 

In tribute to Mr. Sikorsky, Secretary 
Finletter referred to the helicopter pio- 
neer as the “person contributing most 
to the field of transportation during the 
past year.” The award presented to Mr. 
Sikorsky was a giant silver bowl on 
which his name had been inscribed. 
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THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY has 
applied to Connecticut's Public Util- 
ities Commission for permission to 
acquire ownership of the Clinton Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company through 
exchange of stock of the two com- 
panies, it was announced by Sherman 
R. Knapp, president of CL&P. 

The Clinton Electric Light and 
Power Company serves approximately 
3,500 customers in the towns of Clin- 
ton and Madison. For many years it 
was operated by the late John Moran, 
the company’s principal stockholder. 
After Mr. Moran's death in 1951 the 
business was conducted by the execu- 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 
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tors of the estate, Harold C. V. Egan, 
Stephen Madigan and the Union and 
New Haven Trust Company. 
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WILLIAM R. SHAFFER, chairman 
of the board of the New Haven Pulp 
and Board Company, New Haven, died 
recently at his home. 

Mr. Shaffer, one of the founders of 
the concern, became president in 1921, 
and was elected chairman of the board 
in 1943. He also was an official of the 
Bartis Brothers Co. of Ilchester, Md., 
a branch of the New Haven firm. 
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JOHN S. CHAFFEE was elected sec- 
retary of the New England Council 
recently. He is an executive of Whit- 
ney Chain Co., Hartford. Laurence F. 
Whittemore, president of the Brown 
Co., pulp and paper manufacturers, 
Berlin, New Hampshire, was named 
president. E. Morton Jennings, Jr., 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Boston, was named treasurer, 
and Walter Raleigh was re-elected 
executive vice president. 

Connecticut directors named were: 
Theodore H. Beard of Bridgeport, 
Lewis A. Dibble of Naugatuck, Orrin 
P. Kilbourn of Hartford, Edward E. 
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THIS MONTH’S cover photo by “Bo” and 
**Jo” Steffanson is an old mill, known as the 
Forsythe Mill, located on Route 10, about 
one-half mile north of North Granby cen- 
ter. Owned by the Forsythe family for 
three generations, this mill, first used as a 
cotton mill, later as a brass foundry, and 
then as a grist mill and saw mill, has 
recently been sold to a New York buyer 
who plans to make it into a craft center 
and woodworking shop. 


Gill of Bristol, E. Kenneth Hadden of 
New London, Hugh MacArthur of 
New Haven, directors for three years; 
Earl M. Smith of New Canaan, Laur- 
ence S. Stone of New Haven, directors 
for two years, and William W. Wren 
of New Haven, director for one year. 
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THE SALE of one of the Powdrell 
and Alexander plants in Danielson to 
Arawana Mills of Danbury has recently 
been completed. 


Sale of the two remaining plants, 
one with 115,000 square feet, and an- 
other with 60,000 square feet, is said 
to be presently under negotiation. 
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THE BLADE ROOT gage is shown here with a P & W Air-O-Limit Model ‘“‘F” Com- 


parator. 


TWO NEW GAGES that greatly 
speed the checking of external and in- 
ternal pitch diameters of the root forms 
on jet engine blades and blade carriers 
have been developed by Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, West Hartford: Both units 
are used as hand gages in conjunction 
with a standard P & W Air-O-Limit 
Model “F” Comparator. 

The blade root gage design incorpo- 
rates a carbide roll-type anvil which 
is adjustable to accommodate various 
sizes of root forms. The gaging point, 
opposite the roll-type anvil, is a car- 
bide ball point spindle which operates 
the single air nozzle. 

The carrier gage is designed to check 
the pitch diameter of the internal root 
forms in the jet engine blade carrier. 
The design incorporates a carbide roll- 
type anvil and carbide gaging roll. In- 
stallation of these small compact Air- 
O-Limit hand gages has proven to be a 


faster and more accurate method of 
checking these difficult pitch diameter 
readings. 
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FRANK FAUCETT, assistant man- 
ager of the purchasing department of 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, died recently in New 
Haven after a brief illness. He was 
born in Stamford in 1882. He started 
his career as a Post Office Clerk in 
Stamford and was later employed by 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company of that city. 

In 1916 he joined the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company and served 
in many capacities including super- 
visor of stores and member of the pro- 
duction planning department. In 1943 
he was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent, and served in that capacity until 
he retired in 1948. 

Shortly after his retirement he joined 
the Plume & Atwood organization. 


THE NEW 15,600 square foot plant and administrative building of Electric Regulator 
Corporation, Norwalk, provides extended facilities for the production of Regohm 


electric circuit controllers. 


CONSTRUCTION of the new 
15,600 square foot plant and adminis- 
tration building of the Electric Regu- 
lator Corporation in Norwalk, has been 
completed, according to an announce- 
ment by Arthur M. Cohen, president 
of the company. 


The modern single-story plant, 
located on a 3.65 acre site, houses 
extensive laboratory, tool room and 
assembly facilities for the production 
of the Regohm, an electric circuit con- 
troller that has found wide application 
in power equipment for government 
and industrial use. 


Fronted by an office and adminis- 
trative building, the new plant will 
accommodate the broad research and 
development program continuously 


carried on by the company’s engineers. 
It will also enable the company to 
manufacture its own tools essential to 
production. 

Regohm is a vital component in 
military and civilian equipment such 
as air-borne and ship-borne radio, ra- 
dar and other electronic devices, guided 
missiles, mobile telephone systems, in- 
dustrial and household power systems, 
locomotives and gun turrets. 
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LARGE TURBINE WHEELS and 
jet engine discs and rings can now be 
safely machined without fear of dis- 
tortion or strain when held in the new 
chucks engineered and designed by the 
Cushman Chuck Company, Hartford, 
according to company spokesmen. 


PROPER SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


For shipping almost’ anything, almost any- 
where in the world — at the lowest cost — 
and with a minimum of damage claims — 
use corrugated or solid fiber shipping con- 
tainers. You can also get that extra sales 
punch by using colors and die cutting. 
For your best buy in boxes —call Jack 
Wittstein. Highest quality materials — most 
modern manufacturing machinery — fast 
delivery. 


ame 


TUM 


4, New Have pe eit 


.-- records show millions of dollars 
are saved annually by eliminating 
faulty shipping containers. Avoid 
shipping claims and dissatisfied 
customers == have boxes designed 
for your individual requirements... 


Call New Haven LOcust 2-6104 


or write JACK WITTSTEIN , 56 Church St., New Haven 5, Conn. 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


Dal 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 


Pumps & 
Compressors 


INDUSTRIAL types 
and sizes from Y4- 
200 horsepower. 


S. A. RHODES 


205 Main St. Cromwell, Conn. 
Telephone: Middletown 6-7428 


Twenthieth yeor as 
WORTHINGTON _ DISTRIBUTOR 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


THIS NEW model chuck has been engi- 
neered and designed by the Cushman 
Chuck Company, Hartford. 


The chucks are said to meet the re- 
quirements of rigidly holding large 
work-pieces of small cross-section with- 
out the usual distortion strain or har- 
monic vibrations encountered when 
machined at high speeds. These chucks 
can be furnished on special order for 
either manual chucking or air power 
chucking for repetitive machining 
operation. 


xk k 


CARL P. RAY, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Underwood Corporation, has 
been appointed a vice president of the 
company, according to an announce- 
ment today by Philip D. Wagoner, 
chairman. 

Starting as a serviceman with Un- 
derwood in Boston in 1937, Mr. Ray 
advanced to typewriter salesman in 
Baltimore and later became an adding 
machine salesman in New York. Prior 
to World War II, during which he 
served with the U. S. Navy and was 
separated as a Lieutenant Commander, 
he was assistant to the company’s 
executive vice president. When he re- 
turned in 1945 he was made assistant 
to the president. 


x *k * 


THE APPOINTMENT of Charles F. 
Stanley of New Britain, as new direc- 
tor of the General Components Divi- 
sion, has been announced by the 
Naticnal Production Authority, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Stanley succeeds John H. Flagg 
of Englewood, New Jersey, who is re- 
turning to his post as president of the 
Watson-Flagg Machine Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Mr. Stanley is on leave to NPA 
from his post as vice president in 
charge of sales for The Fafnir Bearing 
Company of New Britain, manufac- 
turers of anti-friction bearings. 
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HARTFORD 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD 12, CONNECTICUT 


Tuomas W. Hatt Company 


INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys 8 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 


IY LR SAT ae “es 
RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS — 


..» protects 
industrial 
plants, insti- 
tutions, schools and residences 
against losses and property 
damage, personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Installed anywhere 
by our factory trained crews. 


A WORLD OF PROTECTION 


ATLAS FENCE COMPANY |G) 


PAT 
Tel. 2-5706 Department H mod 
75 Pearl St., Hartford 3, Conn. 





He is a member of the Anti-Friction 
Bearing Association, Society of Naval 
Engineers, Farm Equipment Institute, 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


tional horsepower motors. 

This is said to be a low cost, pack- 
aged drive consisting of an electronic, 
adjustable speed control unit driving 
a series motor. It provides a wide, 
stepless range of speed control with 


How a 


PROFIT -SHARING 
Plan Works 


good speed regulation under varying 
loads. With the optional dual range 
feature, speeds from 100 to 3500 rpm 
are available. The motor can be started, 
stopped or dynamically braked and can 
be accelerated to preset speeds. 


Moke and more companies are adopting Profit- 


Sharing Plans asa substantial step toward better employee 
relations. Greater harmony between management and 
employees — decrease in turnover — more efficient pro- 
duction — seem to follow in those companies where 
some plan for sharing profits is used. 


NEW “All-in-One” telephone now in pro- 
duction at the plant of Connecticut Tele- 


phone & Electric Corporation, Meriden. 


A NEW “ALL-IN-ONE” telephone, 
a combination wall-desk instrument 
designed to fit any application with a 
minimum of modification has been 
produced by the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Corporation, Meri- 
den. The phone is actually a universal 
local-battery telephone which can be 
converted to a manual common-battery 
phone without adding either electrical 
or mechanical parts. The new tele- 
phone also can be converted quickly 
and easily to a common-battery dial 
phone by the addition of a dial and 
dial bracket. 

Called the Connecticut Wall-Desk 
telephone, it can be used on either wall 
or desk without alterations of any kind. 
The new phone is built to meet all the 
latest military specifications. The hand- 
sets, equipped with Koiled Cords are 
molded of a special thermoplastic ma- 
terial capable of resisting breakage 
when dropped from a height of twenty 
feet to a concrete pavement. 


xk 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGE- 
MAN ELECTRIC COMPANY of 
Hartford has announced the immediate 
availability of a new development in 
motor control equipment, the Elec- 
tronic Variable Speed Drive for frac- 


A Profit-Sharing Plan with retirement benefits differs 
from the usual type of pension plan, in that a company 
does not have a fixed financial commitment to meet each 


ear. 


Such an arrangement provides greater flexibility 


ecause the earnings picture may not be constant. 


The Connecticut Mutual, one of the pioneer companies 
in the field of pension and profit-sharing trust plans, is 
offering a book, ‘‘A Profit-Sharing and Retirement Plan,” 
which describes how a Profit-Sharing Plan operates. 
The advantages of such a plan to a company and to its 
employees are outlined and several actual cases are 


illustrated. 


Whether your company already has a pension or profit- 
sharing plan, or whether you have been giving consider- 
ation to the adoption of such a plan, we believe you will 
find this book of interest. Return the coupon for your 
copy. There is, of course, no obligation. 

RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


Zhe Connectioul Wtulual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Narifrd 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet describing the profit-sharing plan. 


NAME 


STREET AND NUMBER 


CITY 








CAPRONI ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


1221 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


PLANT DESIGNS 
FOR 
ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 





RICHARD S&S. 
WINSHIP 


NEWTOWN e CONN. 


Sales &F 
Merchandising 


Consultant 





Paper Boxes 


5. CURTIS & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1045 


SANDY HOOK 2, CONNECTICUT 





A NEW wiring and insulation manual 
entitled “Here’s How Turbonics Will 
Assist You in Solving Your Compli- 
cated Wiring System and Insulation 
Problems,” has just been released by 
The William Brand & Co., Inc. of 
Willimantic. 


The manual describes a new science 


developed by the company for deter- 
mining insulation characteristics in 
order to insure lasting performance. It 
explains how to obtain pertinent in- 
formation required to permit uninter- 
rupted operation of any electrical unit 
or component from a wiring and insu- 
lation point of view. 

In its booklet the company shows 
how the modern and exacting science 
of Turbonics, properly applied, can 
provide superior dielectric materials 
with chemical inertness, excellent elec- 
trical characteristics and outstanding 
mechanical properties, even at elevated 
temperatures. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
to interested engineers, architects, de- 
signers, either military or industrial. 


xk 


THE A. W. HAYDON CO., Water- 
bury, has developed a 400 cycle syn- 
chronous A. C. timing motor for use 
where light weight accuracy, and de- 
pendability are required. 

The 400 cycle timing motor offers a 
new approach in solving many timing 
problems, according to the company. 
It was developed as a result of in- 
creased use of 400 cycle power in the 
expanding field of guided missiles, as 
well as the aircraft industry. 


xk 


RICHARD F. V. STANTON of 
West Hartford was elected president 
and general manager of the Whitney 
Chain Co. recently. W. H. Whitney, 
president for the past 13 years, con- 
tinues as chairman of the board and 
will have an active part in the overall 
direction of the company’s policies and 
affairs. 

Mr. Stanton will be active on the 
board and will also'serve as the com- 
pany'’s chief executive officer of both 
Whitney Chain and the Hanson-Whit- 
ney Divisions. 

He recently resigned his position 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing at American Machine & 
Foundry Company, where he served 
in various executive capacities for the 
past four years. Previous to his con- 
nection with American Machine & 
Foundry, Mr. Stanton had been vice- 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


The Nalioni Headguarlens 
gt BRASS & 
COPPER 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT 


RUSSELL & 
ALLEN 


31 Lewis St. Hartford, Conn. 


Lnsurance 


Over 40 Years of Service to 


Connecticut Manufacturers 








ee 





president and assistant general sales 
manager of Pratt & Whitney Division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond, West Hartford. 


x** 


HAROLD CAMP, treasurer of Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, has been 
elected to a newly created vice presi- 
dency in charge of finance, according 
to an announcement by Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., president. 

At the same time Mr. Wheeler an- 
nounced the election of John O. Nick- 
lis, formerly assistant treasurer, as 
treasurer, in connection with a realign- 
ment of all departments of the com- 
pany’s financial division into two major 
operations: treasury operations, to be 
headed by Mr. Nicklis, and accounting 
operations, to be directed by Frank H. 
Van Duzer, the company’s comptroller. 

Reinhold W. Marschall, who has 
been assistant secretary and manager 
of the insurance and real estate depart- 
ment, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, in addition to his other posts. 


x kk 


CHARLES B. PARSONS, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, retired recently after 58 years of 
service with the company. He has been 
chairman of the board since 1951, and 
was president from 1945 until 1951. 

A native of New Britain, Mr. Par- 
sons joined P. & F. Corbin in the sum- 
mer of 1894. His father, the late 
Charles H. Parsons, was vice president 
of P. & F. Corbin and first vice presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Cor- 
poration. His name is listed among the 
leading industrialists who contributed 
in bringing fame to New Britain as 
the Hardware City of the world. 

Following the footsteps of his father, 
the new trainee started in the order 
department and then the sales depart- 
ment, traveling throughout the United 
States to sell products of the corpo- 
ration. 

After the formation of the American 
Hardware Corporation in 1902, Mr. 
Parsons was elected assistant secretary 
and vice president on May 12, 1913. 
On March 25, 1925, he became first 
vice president of the corporation and 
was named a director of the corpora- 
tion and general manager of P. & F. 
Corbin in 1941. 

In 1945 he became president, suc- 
ceeding George T. Kimball, and served 
in that capacity until 1951 when he 
became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Parsons is vice president and 
director of the Savings Bank of New 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
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COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone 1265 


Britain, director of the New Britain 
Trust Co., member of the Shuttle Mea- 
dow Country Club, New Britain, 
and Union League Club of New York. 


x* * 


THE U. S. CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE has recently published its 
1951 edition of a report on “Fringe 
Benefits” which indicates that in that 
year, according to consolidated re- 
ports received from 736 companies, 
that 18.7% of payroll, 31.5¢ per pay- 
roll hour, or $644 per year per em- 
ployee went for payment of fringe 
benefits. 

The report, which is available from 
the U. S. Chamber for $1.00 per copy, 
breaks down the non-wage labor costs 
of doing business into a number of in- 
teresting categories, including industry 
variations, regional variations, size of 
company variations and numerous 
other interesting and informative table 
break-downs comparing the amounts 
paid by different types of industries in 
different years. 


x*rek 


THE ASPINOOK CORP., Jewett 
City, has announced that it is planning 
an extensive program to expand oper- 
ations at the Adams, Massachusetts and 
Jewett City plants. 

The announcement followed an or- 
ganization meeting of the company’s 
board at which Albert A. List was 
elected chairman; William A. Broad- 
foot, president, Dudley G. Layman, 
vice president in charge of finance; 
William J. Durocher, vice president in 
charge of production; Roderick W. 
Smith, vice president in charge of 
sales; Fred E. Squire, treasurer; Lloyd 
G. Wilson, secretary; William D. 
Fricke, assistant secretary; and John T. 
Atherton, assistant treasurer. 


xk * 


THE BUSINESS of the Electronic 
Computer Corp. of Brooklyn has been 
acquired by the Underwood Corpora- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Chairman of the Board, Philip D. 
Wagoner. The Brooklyn firm will be- 
come the electronic computer division 
of the Underwood Electronic Compu- 
ter, which has specialized in the field 
under the trade name Elecom. 


Underwood has been carrying on* 


research and development for some 
time in this field, primarily aimed at 
office equipment applications. With 
this latest acquisition Underwood is 
advancing its program of expansion 
designed to provide latest develop- 
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E. C. STEVENS, chairman of the board, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, in the 
center, is shown presenting trophies to Bill 
Belcourt of Factory D on the left and John 
Marsh of Factory H on the right for their 
respective factories. The trophies are the 
awards given annually to plants having 
the best safety records during the past 
year. Neither plants had a lost time acci- 
dent from October 1, 1951 to October 1, 
1952. 


ments in the electronic field for writing 
and accounting equipment for busi- 
ness, industry and government. 


x* * 


FREDERICK R. BOWES, director 
of public relations and advertising for 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, was 
elected vice president of the Public 
Relations Society of America at its 5th 
annual conference in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Bowes joined Pitney-Bowes in 
1930 following his graduation from 
Dartmouth College. He was named 
director of advertising in 1939. 


: 2 2 


G. M. WILLIAMS, president and 
board chairman of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, has announced the 
election of Amor P. Smith as executive 
vice president of the firm and Ernest 
R. Dayton as vice president and treas- 
urer. J. Richard Taylor was named 
comptroller. 

Mr. Smith has been secretary of the 
company since 1934, vice president 
since 1941, and a director since 1945. 
He attended Oberlin College and was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan Law School. 

Mr. Dayton joined the Russell com- 
pany as comptroller and was elected a 
vice president in 1945. He attended 
Eastman Business College and took his 
degree in accounting and commercial 
law at Pace Institute in New York. 

A graduate of Columbia College and 
Pace Institute, Mr. Taylor joined Rus- 
sell in 1947 as assistant comptroller. 


x *k * 


MERGER of Vocaline Company of 
America, Inc., with The Bristol Motor 
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Industries “on the move” 
need a cross-country benefit plan 





> COMPANIES that are building cross-country pipe- 
lines are not the only examples of business “‘on the 
move” these days. 


Many businesses are expanding by acquiring existing 
plants or by building new plants and establishing branches 
at new locations. Some are moving from one part of the 
country to another. A great number of companies are 
taking on jobs and projects far from headquarters. 


Any one of these conditions means more moving about 
by employees, more traveling for supervisory personnel. 

So if your firm is undergoing this kind of adjustment, 
you need a benefit plan administered by a company that 
can take care of your employees the way you expect 
them to be served—wherever they happen to be. 


The Travelers, long a pioneer in the Group insur- 
ance field, is such a company. 


Through 220 strategically located Claim offices, The 
Travelers handles Group Hospitalization, Surgical, 
Sickness, Accident, and Life insurance claims locally, 
pays them promptly with drafts on local banks. 

In setting up your benefit plan you can have the help 
of a Travelers Group man. He is familiar with your in- 
dustry and with conditions across the country where 
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plants, branches, or projects are located. 
Ask your Travelers agent or broker to arrange a meet 


ing with a Travelers Group man. Let him show you 
how The Travelers can take the whole complicated 


business of organizing and administering a complete 
benefit plan off your shoulders. If you would like the 
name of the Travelers man nearest you, write us. 






YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


ct te HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 











BARNEY'S DOES AN IMPORTANT 
SHELVING JOB FOR 4 PLANTS OF 
FENN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Above: One of Fenn’s four busy plants 
in Hartford and New Britain where 
Barney's installed steel shelving for 
stock rooms. Have Barney's quote you 
on your office furniture and shop 


equipment needs. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


Barney's 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 


Wiping Cloths 


Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 


Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 
Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


TEL. NEW HAVEN LOcust 2-9929 





MEMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF 

CONNECTICUT, INC. 


FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





Company, both of Old Saybrook, has 
been announced by Carroll T. Cooney, 
Jr., president of the new company, 
which will retain the name Vocaline 
Company of America, Inc. Mr. Cooney 
was formerly president of the indi- 
vidual companies. 

Prior to the merger, Vocaline, de- 
signers and manufacturers of electron- 
ics equipment including the nationally- 
known “wire-less” intercom called 
“Vocatron,” had acquired approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the outstanding 
stock of Bristol. The Bristol Motor 
Company, manufactures synchronous 
timing motors and has operated in Old 
Saybrook for three years. 

The new Vocaline Company will 
operate three divisions, according to 
Mr. Cooney. They are: its own Elec- 
tronics Manufacturing and Sales Divi- 
sion, the Vocaline Research and De- 
velopment Division (in Waldoboro, 
Maine), and the Bristol Motor Divi- 
sion. 


xk 


THREE PROMOTIONS in Kaman 
Aircraft’s Finance Department have 
been announced by Joseph M. Walsh, 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
helicopter company. 

Bruce F. Clark has been named 
comptroller. He was formerly assistant 
comptroller. Mr. Clark joined the 
Windsor Locks firm in March 1951 as 
internal auditor. 

Robert L. Field has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Field previously 
held the position of chief cost account- 
ant. He joined Kaman in 1949 as an 
accountant. 

Lansdale Boardman has been pro- 
moted to assistant comptroller. Prior 
to his promotion Mr. Boardman was 
chief accountant, a position he has 
held since joining Kaman in 1951. 


eet @ 


OTIS B. HOUGH, assistant secretary 
of the Eagle Lock Company, Terry- 
ville, died recently at the home of his 
son in West Hartford. 

Mr. Hough was associated with the 
Eagle Lock Company. for 65 years. He 
was made treasurer in 1922 and a 
director in 1903, and held those posts 
until the reorganization of the com- 
pany in 1937, when he was made 
assistant secretary. 

He is survived by his son, a sister 
and two granddaughters. 


ern ® 


E. D. McKEE, assistant credit man- 
ager at Winchester Repeating Arms 
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Co., New Haven, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of Olin Industries, 
Inc., it has been announced by Russell 
R. Casteel, Olin secretary. 

Mr. McKee joined the engineering 
department of Winchester in 1915. He 
left the company in 1920 and returned 
in 1936, serving in the merchandise 
planning and sales departments. He 
became a member of the credit depart- 
ment in 1946 and was appointed assist- 
ant manager in 1951. 


xk * 


ROBERT C. SWANTON, director 
of purchases for Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Haven, was guest of 
honor recently at a testimonial dinner. 
The dinner was a tribute to Mr. Swan- 
ton for his many years of service in his 
chosen field. Several months ago he 
received the highest award in the field 
of purchasing in the nation, the J. Ship- 
man Gold Medal. The prized Shipman 
Medal, founded by the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York in 
1930, is awarded each year “to one 
who by precept, example or distin- 
guished service, has contributed to the 
advancement of purchasing.” 


xk 


OTHNEIL G. WILLIAMS has been 
named president of the William L. 
Gilbert Clock Corp. Mr. Williams, 
who served as executive vice president 
and treasurer for a number of years, 
succeeds Ralph E. Thompson, who 
died recently. 

Ralph E. Thompson, Jr., son of the 
late president, was named vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, succeeding Mr. 
Williams. Others elected were: Vice 
President and Assistant Treasurer, 
John J. McClellan, Assistant Treasurer, 
Charles L. Lord, Secretary Hadleigh 
H. Howd, and Assistant Secretary, 
Minnie Duyser. 


xk 


THE LAST TWO of the M. T. 
Stevens Company properties, the 
American and Hockanum Mills, Rock- 
ville, were sold recently. The American 
mill was sold to George Coleman of 
Rockville and the Hockanum mill was 
purchased by Sol Lavitt of Ellington. 

The seven Hockanum Mills were 
closed in the Spring of 1950 following 
a strike by the local TWUA-CIO 
union. Five of the mills had been sold 
previously and are now being operated 
by several diversified industries. 








SIXTY-SEVEN men and women of 
the Bridgeport plant of Handy and 
Harman, refiners and fabricators of 
precious metals and their alloys, were 
honored at the company’s annual 
awards dinner held recently at the 
Stratfield Hotel. 

Special honors went to five em- 
ployees who have reached their 25th 
anniversary with the company this 
year. The mew quarter-century em- 
ployees joined 18 others who attended 
the dinner as special guests. 

An added feature of this year’s pro- 
gram included the showing of the 
motion picture, “Fundamentals of Sil- 
ver Brazing.” The film shows the use 
of the brazing alloys made by the 
Bridgeport plant. T. W. Atkinson, 
manager of the plant served as master 
of ceremonies at the dinner. 


xk 


APPROXIMATELY 4,000 persons 
were conducted on organized tours of 
the Barden Corporation’s precision ball 
bearing plant in Danbury recently at 
an open house program marking com- 
pletion of an addition to the plant. 

F. E. Ericson, president of the cor- 
poration, and Perry R. Roehm, general 
chairman of the open house committee, 
paid tribute to the progress made since 
the plant opened ten years ago, and 
especially congratulated the employees, 
now numbering more than 1,000, for 
their part in the success of the corpo- 
ration. 


The open house, for invited guests 
of the Barden employees, included 
guided tours throughout the plant, 
with escorts explaining each of the 
many operations which go into the 
precision bearings now known 
throughout the world. Included in the 
tours was a stop at the modern cafe- 
teria where the guests enjoyed light 
refreshments before completing their 
trip. 

The Barden corporation was origi- 
nated in August 1942 for the purpose 
of manufacturing high precision ball 
bearings for the famous Norden bomb- 
sight. Employees were trained for sev- 
eral months and in March, 1943, the 
first completely Barden-manufactured 
bearings were shipped. During the war 
years the corporation was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for its part in the war 
effort. 


After the war, equipment was made 
to apply to new contracts and the cor- 
poration progressed until it is now 
supplying bearings for new aircraft in- 
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Our die casting division products 
require a minimum machining. Let 
our engineers solve your quantity 
production problems at attractive 
prices consistent with high quality. 





FAMOUS PERKINS BRAILLER 
and some of the intricate parts die 
cast at HAMPDEN. 
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Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 


guess r 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 

' studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


CH) Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


struments and accessories, components 
for X-ray, motion picture and television 
equipment, high speed precision ma- 
chine tools and other intricate and 
sensitive devices. 


xk 


WILLIAM R. TODD, treasurer, 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., wel- 
comed 147 new members into the 
company’s Pension Club recently. The 
new group brings the total member- 
ship to 657 people who have been em- 
ployed by the company for five years 
or more. 

Enumerating the company paid 
security plans; including Blue Cross, 
Connecticut Medical Service, and med- 
ical coverage for employees and their 
families, in addition to life insurance, 
health and accident, accidental death 
and dismemberment, along with the 
pension plan, Mr. Todd advised the 
group that this well-rounded program, 
affording benefits when the occasion 
arises, costs the company over a half 
million dollars per year. 


xk 


THE QUARTER CENTURY club 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company ad- 
mitted 37 new members at the group's 


e CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ADVERTISING AND 


PRINTING FOR SALES PROMOTION e 
DISTRIBUTOR MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS. e 
TRATING, LAYOUT, COPYWRITING e 


ADVERTISING COUN. 
SEL e DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING. 


DEALER AND 
ILLUS- 
SALES AND 


ee ee Le eee 


llth anniversary dinner. The employ- 
ees honored received diamond studded 
pins and certificates of membership. 

Percy J. Schmitt, ciub vice president, 
extended the welcume to new mem- 
bers, and presentation of the awards 
was made by Herman W. Steinkraus, 
company president, founder and a 
member of the club. 


xk * 


A THREE MILLION DOLLAR ex- 
pansion program for the General Elec- 
tric Company's Bridgeport plant, to 
begin in the early spring, has been 
announced by C. C. Walker, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the G-E 
construction materials division. 

Upon completion of a new building 
with 99,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space, the construction materials 
division wire and cable manufacturing 
operations will be moved to Bridge- 
port from the company’s Schenectady 
and York, Pennsylvania locations. 

Concurrent with Mr. Walker's an- 
nouncement, C. K. Rieger, general 
manager of the Small Appliance Divi- 
sion, whose headquarters are in Bridge- 
port, said the fan manufacturing oper- 
ation will be moved to a new location 
in the Southwest. The move is part of 
a consolidation program for fan and 
vacuum cleaner manufacturing, since 
they are similar kinds of work. Vac- 
uum cleaners have been manufactured 
by the company in its Cleveland, Ohio 
works. 


xk 


AURIN E. PAYSON, president of 
the American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, Norwich, has announced that the 
company has acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Plastene Corporation of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Mr. Payson stated that although this 
acquisition will extend the activities 
of the American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, it will not decrease employment 
in the Norwich area, nor will the com- 
pany remove any of its existing facil- 
ities from Norwich. 

The Plastene Corporation, of which 
Mr. Trevor Cramer is president, makes 
a line of plastic kitchen and bathroom 
tile and bathroom fixtures and other 
household items. 


x* * 


C. K. DAVIS, president and general 
manager, Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, has announced the 
appointment of Harold A. Brown as 
assistant to the president and general 
manager, succeeding the late J. Frank 
Craig. 





Mr. Brown is a graduate of Lehigh 
University with a degree in mechan- 
ical engineering. He joined Reming- 
ton in the spring of 1932 as works 
manager of Remington's Ilion, New 
York arms plant, acting in that capac- 
ity for seven years. In 1939 he organ- 
ized the development division of 
Remington's Technical Department, 
which he managed until 1945, when 
he was transferred to the Lake City 
(Mo.) Arsenal, a government-owned 
Remington-operated small arms am- 
munition plant. He served as works 
manager until operations at the Arsenal 
were discontinued and returned to 
Bridgeport as manager of the Develop- 
ment Division. In 1946 Mr. Brown 
was again assigned to the Ilion Works 
as manager, arms division. Late in 
November 1948, he returned to Bridge- 
port to become special assistant to the 
vice president and assistant general 
manager. 


x kk 


A DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
CITATION was presented to Albert 
L. Pope recently by the Automobile 
Old Timers at the group’s annual meet- 
ing at the Astor House ballroom, New 
York. 


ALBERT L. POPE 


Mr. Pope, a resident of West Hart- 
ford, became associated with his father, 
Col. A. A. Pope, in 1890, as an exec- 
utive of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, world leaders in the manufacture 
of bicycles, carried down to the present 
under the name of Columbia. 


fast..convenient 


The Pope Manufacturing Company 
pioneered in the development and 
manufacture of the electric and gaso- 
line automobile. The first model, Mark 
III Columbia Electric Phaeton, was ac- 
cepted for production in 1896. In 1904 
the first Pope-Hartford gasoline auto- 
mobile was put on the market, followed 
by a succession of outstanding cars. As 
a result of Pope’s successful endeavor 
in this new field, Hartford became the 
first center of the automobile industry 
of the country, to be displaced by the 
Detroit area in the years to come. 

Albert L. Pope was an executive of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company dur- 
ing all of this period, having become 
president upon the death of his father. 

The citation presented to Mr. Pope 
as a tribute to his notable contribution 
to the history of the automobile indus- 
try, reads as follows: 

“In recognition of his association 
with, and his activities in, the auto- 
mobile industry of New England dur- 
ing the pioneering years of America’s 
automotive inventors and manufac- 
turers; for his services as President of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company and 
as an executive of the Pope-Toledo, 
Pope-Waverly, Pope-Tribune, Hart- 
ford Tube and Hartford Rubber Com- 


* BONDERITE 
* PARCO COMPOUND 
* PARCO LUBRITE 


jobbing service for Connecticut Manufacturers 


A complete jobbing service for Parker rust proofing and metal 
finishing processes is only a few hours distant from any Connecticut 
manufacturer. This fast, convenient service is available to both large 


and small manufacturer—for special jobs or on contract basis. 


* BONDERITE—corrosion resistant paint base for iron, 
steel, zinc, aluminum or cadmium surfaces. 


* PARCO COMPOUND-—rust resistant for iron and 
steel castings, forgings, stampings or wire products. 


* PARCO LUBRITE—weor resistant for iron and steel 
friction surfaces. 


For complete information 
write or phone 


Clairglow Manufacturing Company 


Portland, Connecticut 





panies, which produced automobiles 
and bicycles of notable names and vari- 
ous parts which went into their manu- 
facture; for his accomplishments as 
President of the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers—one of 
his contributions to the young auto- 
mobile industry was his arrangement 
with railroads for construction of spe- 
cial freight cars with wide doors to 
accommodate automobiles; Albert Lin- 
der Pope, worthy son of a distinguished 
father, is awarded this citation by 
Automobile Old Timers at their 13th 
Annual Meeting in the City of New 
York, November 13, 1952.” 


Meet Your New Officers 
and Directors 


(Continued from page 11) 


sulting engineers, and with Sun Oil 
Company. He joined The Warren 
Woolen Company in 1937 and became 
assistant treasurer in 1938. The fol- 
lowing year he was named treasurer. 

He is past chairman of the Manu- 
facturers Group in the Stafford Springs 
area, chairman of the Stafford Veterans 
Committee, first president of the Staf- 
ford Rotary Club. He has served on 
the Court of Burgesses, Borough of 
Stafford Springs; and as warden of the 
Borough of Stafford Springs. He is 
now serving his second term as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. 


xk 


DONALD C. COTTRELL, who re- 
places Ralph A. Powers, president, 
Robertson Paper Box Company, Mont- 
ville, was born in Westerly, Rhode 
Island. He was educated at St. Mark's 
School, Southboro, Massachusetts, and 
Harvard University. 

He joined C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company in 1915 and two years later 
left to serve as Captain, Company 
“D,” 304th Infantry, 76th Division, 
U. S. Army. In 1919 he rejoined the 
company, and from 1920 to 1932 
served with United Drug Company, 
Boston, Sanderson & Porter, engineers, 
and the Guaranty Company of New 
York. 

With C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany again, Mr. Cottrell served as man- 
ager of sales in Chicago, and vice 
president in charge of the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin plant. Since 1949 he has 
been president of the company, with 
headquarters in Pawcatuck. 

He is a director of the Washington 
Trust Company, Westerly, Rhode 


Island; and National Printing Equip- 
ment Association; and a trustee of the 
Westerly Hospital, and Pequot Sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary. He is an associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Management and a member of the 
Pawcatuck Board of Trade, Harvard 
Club of New York, University Club of 
Milwaukee, and Misquamicut Club, 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 


xk 


WILLIAM H. HUBBARD was born 
and educated in England, and was 
trained in the small tool and machine 
tool division of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Co., Ltd. He replaces F. M. 
Daley, president, Sponge Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Shelton, on the Association's 
Board of Directors. 

In 1925 Mr. Hubbard joined the 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Co., Ltd. and 
for several years, prior to the outbreak 
of World War II in 1939, traveled ex- 
tensively in world markets. 

From 1940 to 1945 he was director 
of bearing production at the Ministry 
of Supply in London. After the war 
he rejoined the Hoffmann Manufactur- 
ing Co., and in early 1949 came to 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora- 
tion, Stamford. He was elected a direc- 
tor and president of that corporation 
that year. 

Mr. Hubbard is a director of the 
Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association and the Stamford-Green- 
wich Manufacturers Council. He is a 
member of the Stamford Rotary, Stam- 
ford Yacht and Innis Arden Golf 
Clubs. 

x 2 


PHILIP B. WATSON, who will serve 
as director-at-large in the place of C. B. 
Backes, president M. Backes’ Sons, 
Inc., Wallingford, is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He did post-graduate work in chemical 
engineering at M.I.T. and subsequent 
educational work at Columbia Univer- 
sity in Labor Relations, Accounting 
and Applied Psychology. 

Mr. Watson served in World War I 
as Second Lieutenant in the then newly 
formed Chemical Warfare Service on 
the development of mustard gas and 
similar projects. 

He joined the American Cyanamid 
Company in 1924 as a member of their 
Research and Development organiza- 
tion. In 1928 he went to England in 
order to obtain technical data for the 
erection of a plant in Bound Brook, 
New Jersey for the production of 
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amino-plastics. He now serves as plant 
manager of the company’s Plastics 
Division in Wallingford. 

He is president of the Meriden- 
Wallingford Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, president of the Wallingford 
Y.M.C.A., industry member of the 
Vocational Guidance group of the 
Meriden High School, and a member 
of the advisory committee of the New 
Haven College in connection with its 
enterprise in Executive Development. 


Business and Christian 
Ethics 


(Continued from page 20) 


stand was not easy, but he hewed to 
the line; and, in the end, he proved 
that he was right! 

The father of our country, too, has 
left us a lesson in the practicality of 
principle aad its foundation stone, 
religion. 

The year was 1787. The delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention had 
gathered in the City of Philadelphia to 
hammer out a pattern for government. 
Certain of his less resolute colleagues 
spoke of the need for caution, of being 
careful to propose nothing bold and 
fundamental for fear of rousing oppo- 
sition which might defeat their plan. 
Better, they said, offer half-measures 
that were sure to succeed, than risk 
whole-measures that might fail and 
discredit the delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

And Washington's reply was this: 
“If, to please the people, we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterwards defend our work? Let us 
taise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God” 

It is my firm belief that national 
morality is a composite of the moral- 
ities of all of the individuals who go 
to make up the nation. Christian ethics 
are not different for business than they 
are for the individual in his church, in 
his home, in his club. The standard of 
morals which we practice in one place 
establishes the standard for every place. 
Political morality must inevitably take 
its cue from business morality which, 
in turn, is determined by the strength 
of each one’s adherence to the basic 
moral code of religious principle. 

Let us therefore raise high the stand- 
ard of Christian ethics in all segments 
of our daily lives—a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair. And 
let us have faith that the event IS in 
the hand of God! 
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$56,000,000 MORE FOR EQUIPMENT 
TO GIVE YOU 
EVEN BETTER ELECTRIC SERVICE 


We four Electric companies of Connecticut plan over 
$56,000,000 in capital expenditures during 1953 to 
make sure that all demands for Electricity are met. Here 
is the way it is divided. 


$31,000,000 is for power plants. 
$25,000,000 is for lines, substations and 
transformers to deliver Electricity to our 
Customers. 


Expansion is part of our job because we are 
The Power House for Connecticut Industry. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Company 
The Connecticut Power Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The United Illuminating Company 
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Productivity and Profit 
Sharing 


(Continued from page 17) 


Foreman or Supervisor—when his 
workers become anxious to turn out 
as much as possible. No longer does 
he have to worry about slow-downs or 
about the informal quotas of the maxi- 
mum day's work rhat exists in so many 
productive departments. No longer 
does he have to police the shop, and 
keep track of who goes out for that 
extra cup of coffee or wanders into 
the next department for a little per- 
sonal conversation. Companies that are 
working on a profit sharing plan, 
whose workers are looking forward to 
a good bonus at the end of the month 
or the year, do not have such super- 
visory problems. The workers take 
care of it themselves. Just last week 
I was told by the president of a profit 
sharing company which has a union 
that the president of the union came 
to him with the request that a certain 
worker be laid off because he was 
wasting too much time. Loafers and 
the incompetents are weeded out by 
their own fellows, who resent any free 
riders sharing the bonus that the good 
workers have earned. 


What does this mean for the super- 
visory staff? It means that their skill 
and their brains are free for really con- 
structive work. They can attend to 
troublesome jobs; they can check diffi- 
cult set ups; they can work on plans 
to improve their equipment, their 
scheduling or their layout. These Fore- 
men and Supervisors are key men in 
any successful business. They have the 
skills and the experience that really 
keep the plant running. In any period 
of bad business or recession, they are 
the men who are held in order to re- 
build the business when volume picks 
up again. By releasing them from po- 
licing, driving efforts and letting them 
spend their valuable time on creative 
work, large gains in efficiency become 
possible. 


A third source of savings is material. 
Not only is scrap and waste reduced 
because of the greater attention paid 
to it by the workers, but when they are 
made aware of the cost of these items 
for the first time, they often come up 
with surprisingly effective suggestions 


to reduce the cost and the use of 
materials. 


Our company is a foundry, and the 
most conspicuous savings of material 
that can occur at the foundry is the 
reduction of scrap and rejects. But 
operating supplies of all kinds, files, 
gloves, grinding wheels, crucibles, as 
well as services such as electricity and 
telephone, are also subject in some 
degree to the control of the persons 
using them. If they are really inter- 
ested and anxious to economize, they 
can make savings that top management 
would never think possible. What bet- 
ter way to make such savings worth 
while to them than the realization that 
a portion of every dollar they save will 
come back to them in profit sharing 
payments? 


A final point, of particular impor- 
tance today when many companies 
have expanded rapidly and are short 
of working capital, is the economy in 
capital resulting from increased effi- 
ciency. If 10% more production can 
be gotten from a given set of machine 
tools or other capital investment, it is 
equivalent to investing 10% more cap- 
ital in that business. Such economy in 
the need for capital makes possible 
greater profits on the existing capital, 
and this shows up very rapidly in an 
improved profit ratio. 


I am sure that anyone with business 
experience can think of many other 
ways in which a genuine interest in 
the company progress would produce 
savings. But the ones I have enumer- 
ated would be enough to show you 
that a well administered profit sharing 
plan really can increase profits more 
than enough to pay for itself. Most con- 
vincing of all is the argument of ex- 
perience. Hundreds of profit sharing 
companies are paying out millions of 
dollars a year to their workers. Not 
one of these companies feels that these 
payments by their company reduces its 
earnings or in any way weakens its 
position. 


Profit sharing does increase produc- 
tivity. If it didn’t, no-one but a philan- 
thropist could afford a profit sharing 
plan. All the companies listed in the 
Profit Sharing Manual are successful 
companies. Their directors do not 
spend any money without a reason or 
without expecting a return. Without 
exception they will tell you that no 
money which they spend yields a 
greater return than their profit sharing 
payments. 
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Books & Booklets 


BRIEF REVIEWS of books and 
booklets for the business reader. 
Contributed by the Business & 
Technical Branch, Hartford Pub- 
lic Library. 


IS ANYBODY LISTENING? by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte. Drawings by 
Robert Osborn. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, 1952. 

The editors of Fortune have spent 
two years of research in finding out 
why U. S. business fumbles when it 
communicates with human beings and 
how “group think” works. Matters dis- 
cussed include the role of wives of 
management and business associates, 
the matter of instilling a sense of indi- 
vidual importance without encourag- 
ing individualism and problems of 
company organization structure and 
public relations. The authors believe 
“the way people behave in an organi- 
zation is influenced as much by the 
social structure as by their own per- 
sonalities.” 

BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA by 
John Bainbridge. Doubleday, New 
York, 1952. 

The story of mutual fire and casualty 
insurance interestingly told through 
the experiences of Zachariah Allen, 
John R. Freeman and Edward Atkin- 
son as well as by the pioneers of the 
Automobile Casualty business. It be- 
comes more interesting when one real- 
izes it is primarily a New England idea. 


GREAT ENGINES AND THEIR IN- 
VENTORS: THE STORY OF 
MACHINE POWER by G. S. 
Ranshaw. Burke Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, 1950. 

This is rather an elementary history 
of such engines as Newcomen’s and 
Watt's steam engines; Trevithick and 
Hedly’s separate work prior to Ste- 
phenson’s locomotive and the develop- 
ment of the steam turbine, the oil 
engine, and the jet engine. There is 
even a bit on the future atomic engine. 


ECONOMY IN THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT by Paul H. 
Douglas. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1952. 

Reports from lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on the size, growth, 
and major areas of federal expendi- 
tures; waste and non essential expen- 
ditures; and sources of additional rev- 
enue through closing of tax loopholes. 
There is additional material on prac- 
tical political problems of balancing a 
budget. The author has included inter- 
esting case histories. 
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@ Will withstand chemical attack from com- 
monly used acids in normal concentrations 
+ Gare non-conductive electrically. 
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cold or hot water rinses. Withstands 
temperatures above boiling. 
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° Are lightweight (2' x 2’ x 3’, tank 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 
Counsel 


ITH THIS new year we have 
the prospect of a new and 
refreshing approach to the 


functions of our government by those 
in office. For many years now we have 
been subjected to a medieval philos- 
ophy that government officials should 
be endowed with power to regulate and 
control all phases of our business and 
personal lives. This type of government 
has quite naturally developed a system 
of government by men rather than a 
government by law. 

One of the best examples of this 
was the decree by the President over- 
ruling the agencies which he had duly 
constituted and granting a special privi- 
lege to the coal miners. By means of 
his own personal order he brushed 
aside any semblance of equal govern- 
ment for all and exercised a power 
which Congress had foolishly granted 
him. 





In the past we have commented 
from time to time on the difficulty of 
doing business under agencies en- 
trusted with such a latitude of discre- 
tion. Even unintentional and minor 
violations of rules and regulations 
which defy uniform interpretation and 
are incapable of confident application 
have resulted in large penalties. As 
we have pointed out, the powers given 
these agencies have been so great as to 
penalize businessmen who have con- 
scientiously tried to follow the regu- 
lations established, and who could have 
been subjected to even greater penalties 
at the whim of the regulating agency. 
Examples of the imposition of such 
penalties are still being brought to our 
attention. They are being imposed 
even though the actions of the alleged 
violators have been completely within 
the spirit of the law creating the agency 
and in many instances have been within 
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tenants on a Long Term lease basis. 
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and Commercial Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
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the intent of the regulations issued. 

The question arises as to why any 
penalties should be acquiesced in under 
those circumstances. The answer ap- 
pears to be possibility and fear of a 
much greater but apparently permis- 
sible penalty if the alleged violator 
contests the action. , 

The violations which we have men- 
tioned are not those in which someone 
has committed a crime against his fel- 
low man or deprived anyone of life, 
freedom or property. They are viola- 
tions of wage restrictions placed upon 
employers which prevent the payment 
of wages or salaries in excess of those 
considered appropriate by the enforc- 
ing agency. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to explain why the President 
should have the power to determine 
what wages should be paid or what 
prices should be established and more 
particularly that he should be permitted 
to make individual exceptions. 

It is difficult to convince a small 
businessman or an employee of his that 
we are a government of laws and not 
a government of men when the Presi- 
dent individually authorizes a wage in- 
crease beyond the established orders 
and regulations. Why should there be 
this type of favoritism? Why should 
certain employees be prohibited from 
requesting and receiving pay commen- 
surate with their ability and efforts 
while others are not so restricted? It 
is impossible to prevent favoritism 
from being exercised when power of 
this type is given to any one man. It 
is also to be expected that others of 
lesser rank who have jurisdiction or 
authority in such cases will practice 
favoritism or procedures which are, in 
effect, a form of favoritism even though 
unintentional. It is a little difficult to 
criticize corruption when this type of 
favoritism is hardly one step removed. 

All of these experiences and particu- 
larly this latest one should be convinc- 
ing proof that if we are to continue to 
progress as a free nation, the Congress 
should cast aside its reactionary policy 
of granting unlimited power to the 
executive branch whether it be the 
President or a duly constituted agency. 
In the past we have brought attention 
to other laws which Congress had 
passed and which merely established 
an agency with a skeleton law for 
guidance but with unlimited adminis- 
trative powers. Such laws and agencies 
always result in the expansion of con- 
trols and interference with normal 
business and enterprise and have a 
definite destructive effect. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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MECHANICAL 
(Solid) 

SILICONE $ 
Rubber 





Cellular 
SILICONE 
Rubber 


The result’s the same... 
the cost is not 


Despite the superior performance of silicone rubber when exposed to extremes of 
temperature, high cost has retarded its extensive use. To ease the cost problem, 
The Sponge Rubber Products Company makes a cellular silicone rubber. For many, 


Spongex silicone rubber can ofter substantial savings. 


Cellulai structure reduces the need for large quantities of expensive silicone and 


rubber, yet maintains the properties important to users of silicone rubber. 


Check your use of silicone rubber—maybe we can help you cut costs. Write us 


at the address below for further information. 


Spongex cellular silicone rubber is available in cord, tubing, strips, slabs, die cut shapes and molded forms. 


\ ® Cellular used under extremes of temperature conditions 
ili for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
Silicone ee pt 
Rubber sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 
sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


ONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 646 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 






















BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 





By C. J. GLADFELTER, Associate Professor of Marketing, 


University of Connecticut 


HERE HAS been an increase in the 
number and types of stores and 
store departments operated on 
the self-service self-selection plan. It is 
probable that additional stores will 
adopt this plan in the future as cus- 
tomers are more readily accepting this 
method of arrangement and operation, 
and retailers are continually seeking 
methods by which expenses may be 
reduced and operating profits main- 
tained. 

The change in retail operation has 
already had real meaning to the manu- 
facturers and distributors of conven- 
ience goods such as grocery and drug 
items. The manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of shopping goods such as hard- 
ware items, toys, household furnish- 
ings, small appliances, clothing, and 
jewelry, have not had to face up to the 
changing pattern of retail operation to 
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TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


BY TANK CAR 


the same extent, but certainly they 
should be looking to the future and 
what it means in terms of the success- 
ful promotion of their product. 

The personal sales effort is greatly 
minimized in this type of retail opera- 
tion; consequently, the selling areas and 
the merchandise must furnish the sales 
stimuli. 

Ten years ago the super-market 
bought bulk cheese, cut it into useable 
slices or wedges, packaged it in cello- 
phane, weighed, priced, and placed it 
on sale. Cheese sales rose because the 
retailer provided a variety of package 
sizes, made them attractive, and re- 
moved the inconvenience of waiting 
while a clerk took the order and filled 
it. Today the cheese processor provides 
the merchandise in a form that meets 
the super-market requirements. The 
manufacturers who recognized the re- 





SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 


The Gas Company Beyond The Gas Mains 
For Information, Without Obligation, CALL: 


Derby, Conn. 4-2505 
Niantic, Conn. 9-5418 


TO OUR BULK STATION 


Windsor, Conn. 8-3625 
Coventry, R. L. 1-3311 
Mc. Kisco, N. Y. 6-5174 


tailer’s problem early and did some- 
thing about it immediately enjoyed a 
sales advantage. 

The self-service retailer looks to the 
manufacturer to provide him with mer- 
chandise that will prove saleable with- 
out any great selling effort. He will 
place his orders with manufacturers 
providing not only the traditionally 
recognized characteristics of good mer- 
chandise and service, but who in addi- 
tion have taken cognizance of the spe- 
cial problems of this type of retailing. 

The retailer operating either a full 
or quasi self-service, self-selection 
store or department will place special 
emphasis on (1) visual factors of the 
merchandise, (2) packaging, (3) de- 
scriptive labeling, (4) brands and (5) 
poinc-of-sale’s aids. 

The manufacturer of consumer 
goods must then be alert to these fac- 
tors. Products that are not attractive in 
themselves will have to be packaged 
in ways to increase their sales accept- 
ability. Bulk items will have to be 
packaged in suitable containers and in 
the most frequently requested quanti- 
ties. Why should a hardware dealer 
have to take time, and the customer 
wait, while a pound of nails are meas- 
ured? The manufacturer's merchandise 
that cannot be stacked and displayed 
conveniently in the stores self-selection 
areas will find increasing sales re- 
sistance. 

If the consumers are in a sense going 
to sell themselves, they will turn to 
that merchandise which is well labeled 
and contains adequate but simple de- 
scriptions of what the product is, and 
what it will do for them. The message 
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Middletown, Conn. 6-5652 
Millerton, N. Y. 1 
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must be both informative and of a 
sales nature that will tend to increase 
desire and break sales resistance. 

It is apparent that brands have 
played an important role in the success 
and growth of the food super-market. 
Branding will be equally important in 
merchandising self-selection stores and 
departments handling other lines of 
goods. 

Retailers will increasingly favor pre- 
packaged merchandise. The manufac- 
turer will have to maintain high stand- 
ards of production and inspection since 
the retailer will have no opportunity 
to examine the pre-packed merchan- 
dise. His containers, methods of con- 
taining and shipping will have to be 
designed and selected to insure a mini- 
mum of concealed damage and break- 
age. The retailer by necessity of 
maintaining customer satisfaction will 
buy those lines of merchandise which 
yield a minimum of customer com- 
plaint and adjustment from this source. 

There are literally thousands of items 
which will sell readily without the 
benefit of consumer pre-conditioning 
through national and local advertising. 
However, the self-selection retailer is 
interested only in fast moving mer- 
chandise and will tend to stock well 
advertised lines. The non-advertised 
products and lines must be well forti- 
fied in the fight for consumer attention, 
conviction, and action. The manufac- 
turer should give thought to the atten- 
tion getting values in the merchandise 
and high-light them through proper 
use of display, proper design, packag- 
ing, and attention to the use of color. 

The manufacturer's salesman may 
have to give more aid to the retailer 
in terms of watching inventories, stock- 
ing shelves, and showing the dealer 
how and when to promote product for 
the maximum sales results. It is entirely 
conceivable that the manufacturers of 
consumer goods in the future may have 
to maintain staffs of skilled demon- 
strators moving from store to store 
showing the consumer buying features, 
new features, and conventional and 
new uses of the product, particularly 
when new lines or models are being 
introduced. He will rely on this type 
of promotion to partially replace the 
removal and deterioration of the retail 
personal selling effort. 

The manufacturers and distributors 
of consumer goods must in the future 
design their product, package, and 
merchandising service to meet the 
needs not only of the consumer, but to 
satisfy the requirements of a new and 
improving retailing technique. 


The 
New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 


259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel. ST 7-3171 


In the year 1900, The New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company was formed by a group of New Haven 
business men. It was incorporated in 1901, employed 
approximately 35 people and produced about 30 tons 
of paperboard a day. 

Today, The New Haven Pulp and Board Company, 
with its subsidiaries, is one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers of folding cartons, employs approxi- 
mately 1,200 people, and now produces over 300 tons 
of paperboard a day. 


The success and growth of the Company may be 
attributed to an alert, progressive management, work- 
ing together with a fine group of loyal and conscien- 
tious employees in an interested and cooperative 
community. 


Subsidiaries 
The Bartgis Brothers Company 
Ichester, Maryland 
Fish Pier Box Company, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
La Have Pulp Company, Ltd. 
New Germany, Nova Scotia, Canada 


































MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 





SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT, PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 









Organization Methods and Incentives 


Job Evaluation Production Control 





Factory Layout Costs and Budgets 








Foremen’s Bonus Office Procedures 


e Personnel Administration 
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Do you agree with this 


stamping plant operator’s version 


“variables”? 


If you make stampings, tubing or roll-formed shapes, then ‘ 
perhaps you'll say “amen” to one stamping plant operator's 
version of variables in the pressed metal business: 


“Life is just one pain-in-the-neck after another, licking 


variables in steels, tools and dies, machines, set-ups, even 
lubricants.”’ 





DEPENDABLE DAN ie c . * 
jo. 0n-08.a, Dies, machines, lubricants, etc. are out of our line. But on steel, 


we'll do the best we know how to select and supply as uniform 
@ product as we have. That includes thickness, temper and also 
finish (when a factor). It applies to Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled 
Sheets as well as to Cold Rolled Steel Strip. 


*Please do not confuse with 
"“S$H-RIP ” That's our pet name 
for Sheet Steel cut into Strip widths, in 
coils or otherwise. Any Reliance 
“Dan” will gladly explain the difference. Accuracy and uniformity in steel depend on the Tolerance 
He'll also tell you about Standards applicable to each product. For example, in Strip*, 
Reliance Job-Miting Service. the leeway for thickness is only about half of what's allowed, 
say, for Sheets. In Strip, you also have a freer choice of temper 
(graduated from soft to hard). And in surface quality, it's 

either bright or “satin” —and consistently so. 


FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


Sees peaae RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


OB-FITTED Sheet and S 


oe See Meee EME GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, eae a MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 

CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 

DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 

EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. 

MIDWEST PLANT, 4601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, III. 















PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals . Pig iron « Ingots 
Slabs . Sheet Bars . Billets . Wire Rods 
Manatacturers’ Wire - Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric. Cold Rolled Stee! Strip 















GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





RELIANCE /os-Yilied PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 
Coils ... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 


SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1982 0.8. Cc 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Development of a Method For 
Distributing Power and Light Costs 


URING the past two or three 
D years, local Cost Accountants 
have been asked how they dis- 
tributed their electric power and light 
bills. In general their answers indicated 
that they were not too well satisfied 
with their present “guestimated” dis- 
tributions. On the other hand they did 
not consider that a more elaborate sys- 
tem would be advisable from either a 
time or expense point of view. One 
accountant has an interesting story of 
his approach to this problem. The de- 
velopment of a method of power dis- 
tribution which remains relatively 
simple, yet which is more satisfactory 
than previous estimates is told in this 
accountant’s own words as follows: In 
order to cover every angle of the prob- 
lem, we first investigated the possibility 
of installing subsidiary electric meters 
in each burden center, or at least on 
each floor or each building. We dis- 
carded this idea because of the high 
cost. We also abandoned as imprac- 
tical the scheme of taking voltage read- 
ings from the various electrical con- 
duits. This would show us the amount 
of electricity flowing through the 
cable, but we had no way of knowing 
the percentage of capacity being used 
at the exact moment of the reading. 
We asked a visiting electrical en- 
gineer for his opinion. He told us that 
our best breakdown would be on a 
horsepower-capacity basis. As we had 
already begun to think in terms of 
potential capacity, we felt that the ex- 
pert’s opinion gave us authority to 
proceed along those lines. The Plant 
Engineering records, by simple addi- 
tion, gave us the total horsepower on 
all motors in each burden center. 
On page 659 of the February 1, 
1949 N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Clarence A. 
DeLand suggests, . . . “preparing a 


schedule of horsepower hour capacity 
on each motor located in each cost cen- 
ter throughout the plant, and, at the 
same time, multiplying the horsepower 
capacity by the number of hours the 
respective equipment is in operation 
each month.” 

At the time we did not have the 
opportunity or the inclination to ascer- 
tain the number of hours each machine 
was in operation. We settled for a 
straight horsepower capacity basis as 
a start. Later, when the plant was put 
on multiple shifts, our Factory Man- 
ager averaged for us the number of 
shifts each burden center was operat- 
ing. Total horsepower in each center 
times number of shifts gave us a poten- 
tial capacity. It was on this that we 
spread our power invoices. 


We felt that this was an improve- 
ment over our previous estimates and 
we used this method for a few months, 
although we were not completely satis- 
fied with it. When time allowed we 
figured, with the help of the Engineer- 
ing Department, the kilowatt capacity 
of the larger pieces of equipment 
(other than motors), which used elec- 
tricity. Included in this category were 
electric induction furnaces and ovens, 
electric set irons, electric welding out- 
fits, and so on. Some of this equip- 
ment had a high capacity for peak 
loads but did not maintain the peak at 
all times, so we used an estimated per- 
centage of capacity. This, multiplied 
by number of average operating hours 
per month, gave us the estimated 
monthly kilowatt hours for the special 
equipment. By applying the average 
KWH rate to this, we arrived at an 
estimated monthly cost of electricity 
for each special unit. We then rounded 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MoRRISSEY & CHENEY 


( Pian nce 
Specializing in 
Industrial and Commercial 
Accounts 


INSURANCE CONTROL 


163 Asylum St., 7-8291 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 


HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


business activity in Connecticut 

rose for the fourth consecutive 
month to an estimated 28% above 
normal. Industry in this state has re- 
covered sufficiently from the summer 
lull and the effects of the country- 
wide steel strike to place the index at 
the highest point since February of 
this year. The catching up of produc- 
tion that was postponed because of the 
steel strike, the expanding defense 
production, and the heavier than nor- 
mal pre-holiday trade are expected to 
hold business at a relatively high level 
during the remainder of the year. 
Among the various components of the 
general index, manufacturing employ- 
ment is the best since early 1947, man- 
hours worked are the highest in six 
months, cotton mill activity improved 
over the preceding month, freight ship- 
ments remained about the same as last 
month and construction activity, al- 
though somewhat below other recent 


r OCTOBER the index of general 
















months, continues strong in relation to 
normal. 
The United States index of indus- 


Manufacturing 

Year Employment 
June 1947 410,000 
June 1948 403,000 
June 1949 334,000 
June 1950 367,000 
June 1951 425,000 
June 1952 427,000 
Oct. 1952 431,000 


trial activity advanced one percentage 
point in October to an estimated 15% 
above normal, the best standing since 
August of last year. Part of the current 
high level of industrial operations re- 
flects efforts to make up for earlier 
production losses resulting from the 
steel strike. The major support, how- 
ever, comes from the further expansion 


LOCKERS 

SHELVING 

CABINETS 

PARTS BINS 

PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS 

FOR OFFICES, FACTORIES, TOOL CRIBS, TOILETS 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


og: ahs te te 2a ToT mePte ei he lla) Rep 


CALL US FOR 






ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Offices” 


CONN. MILFORD, CONN. WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
3 Box 246 8 Herel S. 
Phone: 2-0997 Phone: 4-422! 





in production for defense purposes, 
rising personal consumption expendi- 
tures, the continued large volume of 
construction of dwellings and indus- 
trial plant, and the recovery of textile- 
mill operations. 

The index of employment in Con- 
necticut factories is estimated at 22% 
above normal in October, a gain of one 
percentage point over the September 
level. Although the employment index 
has remained practically unchanged 
during the past year and a half, the 
current slight increase places it at the 
highest point since February 1947. An 
indication of the changing employment 
situation in Connecticut since the 
middle of 1947 is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Total Non- 
Non-Manufactur- _—_ Agricultural 
ing Employment Employment 
359,000 769,000 
375,000 778,000 
379,000 713,000 
392,000 759,000 
408,000 833,000 
416,000 843,000 
420,000 851,000 


The above figures show that manu- 
facturing employment was good in 
1947 and 1948 as post-war production 
was heavy, fell off in the 1949 reces- 
sion, recovered somewhat by the start 
of the Korean War in 1950, then rose 
sharply in the first year of the war, and 
since mid-1951 has increased moder- 
ately to its present 431,000. Non- 
manufacturing employment, on the 
other hand, has reflected a steady 
growth throughout the past five years 
to reach 420,000 in October. Total 
non-agricultural employment has ad- 
vanced each year, except for the 1949 
recession, to a current figure of 
851,000. 

The October index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut rose slightly 
to an estimated 34% above normal, 
approximately the same level that ob- 
tained in April of this year. In addition 
to the growth in employment men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph there 
also has been some rise in the average 
hours worked per employee during re- 
cent months. The combination of these 
two factors has served to increase total 
manhours throughout the state. 

Average hours worked per week in 
Connecticut factories rose noticeably 
during the early months of the Korean 
War, moving up from 40.8 in May 
1950 to 43.3 by the end of that year. 
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From that high point there followed a 
slight downward trend during the next 
year and a quarter to stand at 42.2 in 
March of this year. A sharp drop to 
40.6 occurred in April followed by a 
gradual recovery with October averag- 
ing 42.5. In the United States, average 
hours increased somewhat in the latter 
part of 1950 and then, except for a 
slight decline this past summer, held 
between 40 and 41 up to the present 
time. Since the start of the Korean 
War in June 1950, manufacturing em- 
ployees in this state have averaged 1.6 
hours per week more than workers in 
the country as a whole. 


Average weekly earnings in Con- 
necticut also rose sharply in 1950 ris- 
ing from $57.07 in May to $65.96 in 
December of that year. These larger 
earnings came chiefly from the over- 
time hours worked, with higher wage 
rates accounting for the remainder. 
Throughout 1951 the gradual increase 
to a peak of $69.88 in December 
stemmed principally from higher wage 
levels. Since then there has been mod- 
erate fluctuation due to changes in the 
length of the work week and by Octo- 
ber average earnings were at $72.40, 
the highest on record. Except for the 
first eight months of 1950 average 
earnings for factory workers in Con- 
necticut were ahead of the U. S. stand- 
ing. During the two and a third years 
of the Korean War the difference has 
averaged $2.10 per week in favor of 
the Connecticut worker. 
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Industrial Relations Law 


(Continued from page 40) 


Not infrequently the administrators 
of these broad powers become so in- 
volved in refinements that even they 
are unable to answer questions as to 
the proper interpretation or applica- 
tion of their regulations for practical 
guidance. As normal operations find 
ways to carry on with a minimum of 
destructive interference, the agencies 
issue further regulations with purposes 
and effects quite different from the 
original objective of Congress when 
passing the law. It is the uniform prac- 
tice of such agencies to resent freedom 
of operation in any sphere which can, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be 
considered within the orbit of their 
jurisdiction. 

In the new Congress and the new 
administration we again recommend 
that there be no general granting of 
power and authority to any executive 
or administrative branch to carry on 
with meager directives. Laws should 
point out with clarity the bounds with- 
in which an individual or enterprise 
may operate. We are entitled to have 
some stability in the laws governing 
our everyday activities free from the 
whim of an individual agency or any 
individual executive. We hope that 
during the coming year this column 
may report progress in the re-establish- 
ment of a government of laws which 
are understandable and which apply 
equally to all. 
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Accounting Hints 


(Continued from page 45) 


out the figure and called it a “fixed” 
power cost. 

An example follows: 
Unit No. 39-44, rated KW 

(peak load) 53 


Average load 50% 
Operating KW 26.5 
Hours (8 x 2 shifts x 22 

working days) 352 


Estimated KWH per month 9328 
Hypothetical rate $.015 


Estimated power cost for unit $139.92 
or “fixed” power charge $140.00 


Several hours were spent in estab- 
lishing this method of distribution, 
but we shall use the same basis for at 
least a year or until the number of 
shifts in the various departments 
changes radically. 

To summarize: 

1. From Plant Asset records, total 
the horsepower capacity of motors in 
each burden center. 

2. Multiply by average number of 
shifts to arrive at adjusted H.P. ca- 
pacity. 

3. Compute a “fixed” power cost of 
special units. 

4. Set an arbitrary “fixed” cost for 
certain indirect departments. 

5. Set up a standard worksheet using 
the foregoing figures. 

6. Each month deduct total Fixed 
Cost from actual power bill. 

7. Spread balance on basis of Ad- 
justed H.P. Capacity. 
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Edward Graceman & Associates 


Advertising + Sales Promotion + Public Relations 


983 Main Street - Hartford, Conn. 














Advertising 
Trade Paper and Cer mail © Catalogs. 
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Ted Sommers Inc. 
115 MAIN ST 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 


PRINCIPAL 
Agee ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 


SERVICES 
THE STATE. 
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Connecticut's fastest-growing advertising agency 





CUPRINOL DIVISION, DARWORTH, INC. 


Wood Preservative 


G. F. SWEET & CO., INC., 3 LEWIS ST., HARTFORD, 5-3411 











153 COURT STREET 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 





THESE TWO SPACES ARE AVAILABLE TO 


CONNECTICUT ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ASK FOR RATES 






THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CONNECTICUT 
928 FARMINGTON AVENUE 
WEST HARTFORD 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines ; 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties : 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Halco Co New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing mpang, The : 
arehouse Point 
Hartford 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air Contiioeng, 3 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft. Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
(jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumpe and Protek 
plugs) est Hartford 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 


Torrington 


control systems) Stratford 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Hartford 


Stamford 


Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


New Haven 


ware Division Waterbury 
Aluminum Paint 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc | a Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 


3 Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Brood Brook 


Hamden 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


7 Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake, lining, rivet, brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Bodies 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls : 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminium) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers . 

Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Cunente The 
Charles Parker Co 


Oakville 
The Meriden 


Batteries 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) 


Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
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; ; Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


: 7 Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


: Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
; Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
; Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
. Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
—- Bell Co The 
N Hill Brass Co The 


2 Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


atl _ Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bent Wood Products 


Sorensen & Peters Inc Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors nm. 
ristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
; ; Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


¥ Blades 
Coen Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blankets—Automatic 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 


Bolts and Nuts : 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


(Advt.) 





T S 


Bottle Openers ; 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
Montville 
Montville 


Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company 
bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 

Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Fcpesstion New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


(steel cash, 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The | 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M S Groton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paped, folding) 
Versailles 
Montville 
Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Gair Company Inc Robert 
National 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse Adler ed The 
Warner Bros Co The 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 

American Brass Co The (sheet, 


wire, rods, 
tubes) 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) _ Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manutacturing Company Waterbury 91 
linsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


: Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 

Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc (to order) 


M A D E N 


Brass Mill Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Aig Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc New Haven 


Brick-Building 


Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 

Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 

Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
New Haven 


Sargent & 
Hooks, 
Hooks) 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Powders 


Baer Brothers Stamford 


Brooms—Brushes 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Buckles ’ 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 

ware Division Waterbury 


Buffing Compounds 

Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 
Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Danielson 


Williamsville 

Company 

Burners 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co 
lighting) 


The (kerosene oil 
Waterbury 


Burners—Automtaic 
Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil / 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Peabody Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
Stamford 


Peabody 


nace) 


Burners—Gas and Oil . 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbuy 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cabinets 


Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 


Cabinet Work 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Capacitors ; 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, 
obs, Bench Screws, Clamps and 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 3 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluninum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
7 3 New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc waoe 
iron) ’ Shelton 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
‘ 688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
t f Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing mpany (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
: New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Producto Machine mages The 
0 


Castings—Investment 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Cements—Refractory 


Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Bridge rt 
Shelton 


Riverton 
(Advt.) 


Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The 
H G H Products Co Inc 


Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company 
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Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
MacDermid Incorporated __ 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 

Rubber Co 

New England Lime Company 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 


killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic _ 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company 
sizes and styles) 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
City Plating Works Inc 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


North Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
United States 
Naugatuck 
Canaan 
Groton 


Norwalk 


(various 
Bristol 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing — 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Howard Compan (Five lest “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks : 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, me- 


tallic) Bridgeport 
Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Canaan 


Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
_ Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 


2 Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


M A D E N 


Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 

Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mtg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Controllers 
Bristol Company Th 


e Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


East Haven 
Meriden 


5 Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


wire, rods, 


Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The 


Seymour 


Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
: Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
: Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
4 Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cot: 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 

Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Cageneet Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 


Cosmetics 
B Williams Co The 


b , Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation 


Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cranes and Conveyors 

I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 

; Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
f Cups—Paper 

American Paper Goods Company 


The (‘Puri- 
tan’’) 


Kensington 

Cushioning for Packaging 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 

Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Centerbrook 


Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridge 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 
oo. Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Parker Stamp Works Co The 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 


Manchester 
Hartford 
Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 


Casting Div 


Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 

Eastren Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Die Sets 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Precision) West Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 

New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 
(Advt.) 
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Door Closers 
Division The American Hard 
New Britain 
New Haven 


P & F 
ware Corp 
Sargent & Company 


Corbin 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 


Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Drilling Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 


Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Company The 


Plantsville 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Sesiuepers 
Capewell Mfg Company Harttord 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Pratt 


Middletown 


Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, 


; kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) 


Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords s 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 

Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company Bri 


dgeport 
Rockbestos 


Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 








Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 


Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Crop (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Forestville 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
jalties 


Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Electrical Insulation 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 

U_ S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 

Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 

Covers 7 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls i 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 


Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 


New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishings Co Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

Enameling and Finishing 

Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Enamels 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


End Milling Cutters 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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_  Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Kensington 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 
American Brass comeen The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Fairfield 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


lenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 4 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and_ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 


Bristol 

Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Wallingford 


L Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment : 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Food Mixing Machines 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings , 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) 7 Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine a? any The Bridgeport 

Sessions Foundry C e (iron) ristol 
omen Div of y: EL. Manufacturing 
Stonington 

ike Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


ew Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 

Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 

General Electric Company 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 

alapio Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 
(from all materials) Waterbury 

Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


7 Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage ivision American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 

; Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Glass Making Machinery 
Hartford-Empire Company Div of Emhart 
Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Galvanizing 


Ansonia 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


M A D E N 


Gonees 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 


Hard Chrome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Cor, New Britain 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

ale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 

Berger Brothers Com pany, The (custom made 

for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 

Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 

sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treatin 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave : 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Elmwood 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffies, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Cn The 
; 2 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


é Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 


Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 


Beacon Falls 


New Haven 


New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


‘ Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 


Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc 


Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Middletown 
Danbury 
Stamford 


Stamford 
Rocky Hill 
Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (“Coracide’’> DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Hartford 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The 


Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical ae Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric _ 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning ; 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 

Jig Grinder 7 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Key Blanks 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Moisteners 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Laboratory Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 

Laboratory Supplies 

Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Laces 

Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 

Laces and Nettings ; 

Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical 
continuous turning type) 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spine) 
Sridgeport 


multi-spindle- 
Bridgeport 


Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Pratt 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather et 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The es, 


ethel 


shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) 









Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 

ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 

lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Corbin Cabinet 
Corp 


Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Locks—Suitcase 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The . Collinsville 
Machine Tools f 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) lartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 


work only) Hartford 
National Tianetistes & Machine Co (job) 


Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Hartford 

Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 


Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 


Torrington 

Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Rotwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 


Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 

Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry Machine Co The 


Waterbury 
Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 
Machinery—Nut 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Pratt & Whitney 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Waterbury 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 


struction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co 

spindle and double end) 
Pratt & Whitney Div 

(Potter & Johnson) 


(multiple 
New Britain 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 

Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 

conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi- -spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines— Mult-Au- Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Seshinee-Puger Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threading 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division : 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rollin 
Fenn Manufacturing Company 


Machines—Slotting 
ie FR. my Machine Cana The (High 
oduction Bessa Head Slotting) Bridoopest 
tuicoolners Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(screw head) Waterbury 


Hartford 


Machines—Special 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Swaging 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The ; 
Warehouse Point 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 


Marine Engines 
Company (running 


Hartford 


Stamford 
Derby 


Bridgeport 


Kilborn-Sauer 
searchlights) 
Lathrop Engine Co The 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold dieds. hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


lights and 
Fairfield 
Mystic 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Sa es, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Enthone Inc 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
National She srardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Metal Formings 

Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 

Metalizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Metal Novelties 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass nes The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & S Bristol 
Scovill ond Company (Made-to-Or- 

er) Waterbury 91 


M A D E N 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 

ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 


Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Microscope— Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Waterbury 
Oakville 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Millboard 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, 


metal 
and store front) 


Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 


Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour Mfg Co The ( 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Waterbury 
Thomaston 
Seymour 


Nickel Silver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Meriden 


Milldale 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 

‘ Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 

Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 

mereial and industrial) Stamford 


Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to a gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company 


Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Thomaston 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Shelton 


Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 


Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 
Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co Portland 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Milford 


New Britain 


orp 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Paints 
Baer Brothers 


Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Montville 
Montville 


Paper Boxes j 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) _ Montville 
National Folding Box Co Inc vane 
ew Haven 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J 


Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company poretgest 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Walling 


Paper Clips : 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Mi Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 

Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) ; 
Mystic 


Ansonia 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 


Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Portland 


Hartford 


Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Geneon The = Waterbury 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 


Ansonia 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Seymour Mts Co 
Waterbury St Me sills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phesphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Phetographic Equipment 
Kalart Company 


Piano Repairs J 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, toys) 


Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
terbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Hand Tools &» Machines 


Pipe Fitters’ 
Hartford 


Capewell Mfg Co The 


Pipe Fittings 
Plainville 


Corley Co Inc 
Branford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Pipe Plugs 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 

Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 

Plastics 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 


cellular) helton 
Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 


West Hartford 


Patent Button Co The 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Plastic Films and Sheet 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Rod and Tubing 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co est Hartford 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Hartford 


Ansonia 


M A D E N 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
General Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 

Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Platers 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
weidapoest 

roton 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
(Chromium 

Derby 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Christie Plating Co 

City Plating Works 

Patent Button Co The 

Waterbury Plating Company 

Chromium Process Company The 
Plating only) 


_  _Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 

= Plating Co The (including lead plat- 


Groton 
Hamden 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Cant Metal Finishing Co 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

, Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Conpeny Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 


pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 

Poly Choke Company The (a ao, choking 

device) Tariff ville 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Hartford 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 


Power Presses 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 

Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 

Premium Specialties 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“‘Cuprinol’’) Simsbury 


Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Bethel 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 
Henry & Wright Div of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company Hartford 
Presses— Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 

Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 
necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
os Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
Simonds Inc Hartford 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
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Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 


: Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


, Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Pratt 


Publishers 


O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


Pumps 
Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Yale & Towne 
(Tri-rotor) 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New - ated 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and cooper) 
artford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Rayon Specialties 


Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hili 


Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


Rocky Hill 


: Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
outh Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 


Remote Control Wiring 
General Electric Company 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
DS) Stamford 


Bridgeport 


_ _ Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Retainers 
Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 


Hartford 
x Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H, P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of money antatinn, Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


ods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 

Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber-Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Gloves 


Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Mill Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Hartford 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 

American Optical Company Safety Division 

Putnam 
. Safety Goggles 

American Optical Company Safety Division 

Putnam 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal < Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 

Kron Company The Bridgeport 

Scissors ‘ 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 

and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products _ 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 7 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The _ 
Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The mote 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws Phe : 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartforl 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 

Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Bridgeport 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
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Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Y Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


3 Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
J H Sessions & Son 
Patent Button Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
West Haven 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


f Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
; Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


_ Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


; Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 


» ao 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


: Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


4 New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


Leos Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Solder—Soft 


Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
lLundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Ansonia 


aha Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


_ Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
: Spinnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The 


) Shelton 
United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


; Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
(Advt.) 





Se 


Springs—Coil & Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
a Spring Corp The meligneeet Divi- 
ridgeport 

iow Resiend Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Flat Pree 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire a 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J] W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Unionville 
aie Spring Corp The Bridgeport Divi- 
ridgeport 
oor heatond Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 


Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Oakville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Sta 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc_ 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han- mee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(sma Hartford 
Plume 2 Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


aeee-oee 
Acme Shear Co Th 
American Metal 


Bridgeport 

Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Plainville 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
New Haven 


Foursome Manufacturing Co The 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 

Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 

Manchester 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold seed strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Sastings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


: Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milfora 


M A D E N 


; Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
: Stereotypes 

New Haven Electrotype Div 
Corp 


Electrographic 

New Haven 

Stop Clocks, Electric 
Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
Middletown 


HC Bristol 


Auburn 
industrial, skate, carriage) 


Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Super Refractories 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Plainville 


Synchronous Motors 
RK W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Meriden 


Middletown 


Conn 
Great American Industries Inc 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 


Taps 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


West Hartford 
Pratt 


Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 7 Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St < 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


American 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 
tic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 
American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Willimantic 
Putnam 


Thread Gages 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 


Pratt 


Pratt 


Hartford 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Waterbury 
Bristo! 
Centerbrook 
Hartford 


Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Waterbury 
Centerbrook 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
Thomaston 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage empeny (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co 7 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 

nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 

forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Brdigeport 
drivers, 
tools, 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and “Metro” bodies) 
Bridgepor: 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
< : Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St 
Weimann Bros 
tubes) 


Stamford 


Watertown 


Ansonia 

Mfg Co The (for — 
erby 

(Advt.) 





as 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The Teac and cop 


Waterbury 


ea 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 

Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) 


Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 91 


y Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation P 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls : 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) / 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers : 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


ld Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Relief & Control a 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Stratford 


Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Varnishes 


Bridgeport 


Baer Brothers 
Staminite Corp The 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 

Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 
West Haven 

Venetian Blinds 

Findell Manufacturing Company 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Manchester 
Durham 


Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic . 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Pratt 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The c 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company bi. (all _ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake - Johnson The (brass, copper “& non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


M A D E N C 


Washers (Continued) 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 

J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Chas W 
Plant) 


Bristol 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 
& storage) Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company 


axe) 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 

Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 

facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Hartford 


(hammer & 
Unionville 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire W arte Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 

Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 

North Haven 

Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 

bronze) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 

Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 

Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 

Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Durham 


New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 
degreas- 
Fairfield 


ing) 
Ww i Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
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c U iT 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampron 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all_ meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P 


New Haven 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Verplex Company The 
Wire Forms 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Colonial Sesion Corporation The 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The 
Foursome Manufacturing Company 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 
West Cheshire 
New Britain 
Essex 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Hartford 

Bristol 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialtics 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applica- 
tions) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wooe* Boxes 
Wallingferd Planing Mill Co Inc 
Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Yalesville 


Forestville 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons yg  Mfe all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woodworking 

Local Industries Inc Lakeville 

Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 
Woven Felts—Wool 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & 


Cutting 
Plant) 


Unionville 


Yarn 
Hartford Spinning saumeaniiied (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning ills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 








How to Make Family Day 
Count 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Family Day 


When the big day came, everything 
was in readiness. The exhibits were up, 
including a seven-panel display of 
counters in operation which are used 
in industrial plants throughout the 
world. There was a special exhibit on 
safety, several on production opera- 
tions, and a complete set-up on civilian 
defense. Nurses were on duty in first 
aid stations. 

The Family Day was held at two 
intervals—from 2:00 to 4:30 P. M. 
and from 6:00 to 8:00 P. M. Mid-way 
through the tour, our guests stopped 
at our cafeteria for light refreshments, 
cookies, coffee, chocolate, soda, and ice 
cream. The cafeteria, which normally 
can accommodate 550, was jammed at 
the height of the Family Day and an 
overflow area had been set up to take 
care of this contingency. 

After leaving the cafeteria, Family 
Day guests completed the plant tour 
and then entered our executive offices. 
There they were individually greeted 
by me, by Mr. Chaplin, President and 
by Graham H. Anthony, Chairman of 
the Board. 

As the Family Day visitors were 
leaving the plant, they stopped in at 
the Personnel Department to view a 
special exhibit on what it's like to work 
at Veeder-Root and to sign our guest 
register, which had been set up. Each 
visitor also received a souvenir booklet 
which emphasized the people who 
make our products. 


The Good Citizen 


I mentioned earlier that a Family 
Day which is well planned would 
dramatize the role of a company as a 
good citizen in the community. We 
dramatized our Family Day in many 
ways—through the press, radio, and 
our souvenir booklet. 

The newspapers in Hartford ran 
articles before and after the event, 
including special reports by staff rep- 
resentatives who came to see our Fam- 
ily Day. 

Station WTHT made on-the-spot 
recordings of the Family Day, includ- 
ing interviews with visitors, people on 
the production line, supervisors, and 
members of management. This was 
broadcast the day after Family Day— 
on November 20—from 8:00 to 8:30 
P. M. Employees were alerted to listen 
to the broadcast by special bulletin 


board notices. 

The theme of the booklets given to 
visitors was “Veeder-Root Moves For- 
ward with Hartford.” President Chap- 
lin, in a welcoming note, said: 

“At Veeder-Root, we believe that 
the men and women who work here 
are responsible for our Company's suc- 
cess. We have been a part of the com- 
munity life in Hartford since 1895. 
We're proud of our ability to work and 
grow together in these more than 57 
years. 

“In addition to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which go to Veeder- 
Root people in payroll every week, 
our Company pays thousands of dol- 
lars in local taxes for better schools, 
better roads, and improved public serv- 
ices. We support worthy charities and 
causes. Our people are active in the 
educational, religious, and civic organi- 
zations of our community. 

“So you see, we're mighty proud of 
many things at Veeder-Root. We do 
far more than produce the finest count- 
ing devices. We seek always to be the 
good employer and the good neighbor, 
so that Veeder-Root people and our 
community can go forward together.” 

Two incidents, completely different, 
give some idea of the impact of the 
Veeder-Root Family Day. 

One woman, who had worked for 
us 40 years ago and had never been 
back to see us since that time, went 
through the plant. She expressed 
amazement at its size and scope and 
the changes in equipment and methods 
she observed. She also remarked on 
the enthusiasm and friendly spirit of 
the people at work. 

In another instance, a driver was in 
the line of cars approaching the plant 
parking area. He was directed to the 
Homestead Avenue one-story building, 
up a ramp and onto the roof where 
cars were being parked. An attendant 
noticed that he kept circling around 
the roof. 


“Can I help you?” the Reception 
Committee member asked. 

“Yeah,” was the reply, “how do I 
get down from here? I'm on my way to 
East Hartford and ‘I thought this was 
some kind of a detour!” 

We think Family Day was a success. 
There is still an indefinable warm glow 
of good feeling throughout the plant 
now that the signs have long since been 
put away and the guest register closed. 
We think it is a hangover of satisfac- 
tion that comes when an employee 
knows that he has been an important 
participant in a large and successful 
undertaking. 
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Advertising Index 


Allen, Russell & Allen 
American Appraisal Co. 
Atlas Fence Co. 
Ballard Oil Co., Inc. 
Barney’s 

Bigelow Company, The 
Caproni Associates 
Billings & Co., George M. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

Clairglow Mfg. Co. 

Colonial Blower Co. 

Connecticut Advertising Services 
Connecticut Printers, Inc. 
Connecticut Utility Companies 
Curtis & Son, S. 

Detroit Steel Corp. 

Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 

Federal Textile Corp. 

Filing Equipment Bureau 

Graphic Arts Co., Inc., The 

Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 
Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Holm-Hansen, O. 

Howard Co., The 

Jarvis, Walter 

Jones & Company, Inc., T. A. D. 
Kasden & Sons, Inc., H. 
Love, Ralph H. 
MacDermid, Inc. 
Maier & Co., Ward 
Merritt & Co., Joseph 
Mills, Inc., H. J. 
Morrissey & Cheney 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co. 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 
Plocar Company, John J. 
Rhodes, S. Arthur 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Seymour Mfg. Co., The 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 

Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
Suburban Propane Gas Co. 

Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

Wallace Silversmiths 

Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc. 
Winship, Richard S. 

Wittstein, Jack 

Wiremold Co., The 
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75 busy years--- 


and in the needs of 
national defense! 


The year 1953 marks the 75th anniversary of The 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. — an industry founded in 
the reconstruction years following the Civil War but 
slated for ever-increasing activity in both peace and war. 


From a few hundred feet of floor space, and meagre 
equipment and personnel capable of producing a few 
thousand pounds of nonferrous alloys in a day, The 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. has grown to international 
scope, with several factories, 400,000 feet of floor space 
and over 800 employees. 


While the products of an earlier day went into the 
limited utilities of that time, those of Seymour today 
cover a wide bracket of use: In radio and TV equipment, 
scientific instruments, flatware and zipper metal, electri- 
cal devices and appliances, and discs for shell casings, 
atomic energy and many, other war items. 


Seymour basic products include: 


NICKEL SILVER — an alloy of copper, nickel and 
zinc, silvery white in color, highly ductile, tough and 
corrosion-resistant. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — an alloy of copper, tin and 
phosphorus. Qualities: high fatigue resistance and cor- 
rosion resistance; a “must” in many electrical products. 


NICKEL ANODES, in all shapes and formulas for 
modern plating. Also, Anodes of copper, brass and 
other underplate alloys. 


BRIGHT NICKEL, a hot, organic bath, the use of which 
eliminates the need for coloring and buffing. Glad to 
send complete information on any product. 


SEYMOUR 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Nickel Silver ¢ Phosphor Bronze e Nickel Anodes 
NONFERROUS ALLOYS SINCE 1878 





with reliable Balco Bunker “C”’ 


. It's a wise move to join the ever-increasing number of manufacturers who 
have solved their heating problems with clean, convenient Balco Bunker 
“C". This modern, low cost fuel has been proven efficient—and economical 
—by daily use in industrial heating installations throughout Connecticut. 


Back of Ballard’s reputation for dependability are giant storage tanks in 
two great terminals and an all-weather delivery fleet. There are no short- 
ages, no delays for Balco Bunker “C” is yours when you want it, where 
you want it—regardless of weather or distance. 


TROUBLED BY A DIFFICULT OR UNUSUAL HEATING APPLICATION? 


Call on Ballard’s heating engineers for prompt, expert advice with no 
obligation, of course. Contact Balco at Box 1078, Hartford or phone 
Hartford 9-3341. 


The BALLARD ON Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








